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A MESSAGE TO OUR READERS 


ITH this issue the United Nations magazine becomes a 

monthly publication with a new name — the REVIEW. 
Your readership demonstrates your interest in and devotion to 
the cause which is the cause of all of us. 

For eight years the BULLETIN has furnished a concise 
account of the activities of the United Nations and its related 
agencies in support of that cause. The REVIEW will continue to 
do that. Further, it will present in greater depth and perspective 
detailed accounts of specific activities — of resettling 
jobless refugees, of preventing the spread of disease, of 
improving local economic and social conditions, of 
the cooperation of peoples whose regional problems 
are similar. 

While the United Nations story is reported through all 
media of information on a worldwide basis, the very 
complexity and detail of that story necessarily demand the 
broader and deeper reporting that a publication wholly devoted 
to that cause can give it. The REVIEW will seek to fill 
that need. 

At this critical period, the need for a wider understanding 
of the essential role of the United Nations grows greater. 

The United Nations is more important than ever before. Since 
it is an organization where ideologies may clash safely inside 
the wider framework of a fundamental unity of purpose for 
peace, its primary role is as a centre for reconciliation and as 
an instrument of realistic construction for a permanently 
peaceful world. 

Both processes are slow. Time and patience, firm faith 
and common sense are required, as well as an informed 
understanding among the peoples of the world. It is to help 
fulfil this last requisite that the REVIEW is published. I believe 
that it will be a useful tool in the hands of those in all 
countries who seek to forward United Nations objectives. 


C 


- 
BENJAMIN COHEN 
Assistant Secretary-General 
Department of Public Information 
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HE Conference in Geneva continues to dominate the 
international scene. Since April 26 two of the most 
explosive problems of the day have been under debate. 
Can an armistice be achieved in Indochina? Can Korea 
be unified? 

The decisive issues in the question of Korea are 
United Nations supervision of Korean elections and 
the principle of proportionate representation as between 
North and South Korea. In the early stages, the Re- 
public of Korea and other delegations insisted that the 
elections should take place only in North Korea. The 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, the U.S.S.R. 
and the People’s Republic of China demanded all- 
Korean elections. 

Agreement was subsequently reached in principle 
on holding elections throughout the country but a dif- 
ference persisted regarding the machinery of super- 
vision. Representatives of the Republic of Korea and 
of the other countries which participated in the United 
Nations action regarded the United Nations itself as 
the correct and logical body to undertake this task. 
The United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea, established by the General 
Assembly, is ready to carry it out. The other three dele- 
gations proposed establishment of a neutral nations 
supervisory commission, for they view the United Na- 
tions as a belligerent barred from the role of arbitrator. 
(For background on Korea see page 4.) 

But of more immediate import to the Geneva dele- 
gates than the question of Korea, where an armistice 
has been achieved, is how to stop men from killing 
each other in Indochina. 

Delegates were unable to agree on how and by which 
nations an armistice would be controlled. Representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., the Chinese People’s Republic 
and the Vietminh seek arrangements giving them veto 
rights in armistice control groups. Other delegations, 
including France, Great Britain and the United States, 
advocate armistice control with at least a majority of 
representatives from non-communist nations. The com- 
munist delegations have also rejected United Nations 
supervision of an armistice, favored by a number of 
delegations. In a proposal for reestablishing peace 
throughout the national territory of Vietnam, the 
Vietnam representative asked that elections be held 
there under the auspices of the United Nations. 


Security Council 


The Indochina situation is under parallel discussion 
in the United Nations. At Headquarters on June 2, 
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the Security Council granted a request by Thailand, 
itself a participant in the Geneva Conference, to con- 
sider the possibility of sending observers from the 
Peace Observation Commission to the Thailand area. 
Thailand considered itself directly threatened and con- 
tinuance of the situation a threat to international peace 
and security. By June 8 no date had been set for 
Council discussion of Thailand’s proposal. 

Up to mid-June, no meeting of the Council had 
been held on the Palestine question since May 12. 

In London, the subcommittee of the Disarmament 
Commission continues its private discussions in an effort 
to agree on some way to make progress in the field of 
disarmament. The subcommittee is to report to the 
Commission by July 15. The Commission is to report 
to the General Assembly and Security Council by 
September 1. 


Trusteeship Council 


Nearly seventy-five per cent of the electorate voted 
in the first free elections in Somaliland’s history, Enrico 
Martino, Administrator, told the Trusteeship Council 
on June 2 when it took up the Trust Territory’s annual 
report. In an orderly election by secret ballot based 
on universal male suffrage, the position of the Somali 
Youth League, considered the party least favorable 
to the Administering Authority, was reaffirmed. Mr. 
Martino spoke of the pressing need for trained admin- 
istrative and specialized personnel to form the govern- 
ment cadres when the Territory becomes independent 
in 1960 (see page 47) and the no less pressing need 
for foreign capital to help in the economic development 
program. Gastone Guidotti, Italy’s permanent observer 
to the United Nations, informed the Council that his 
Government attached importance to an early solution 
of the problem of the boundary demarcation with 
Ethiopia. Other territories whose reports will be re- 
viewed in detail at the Council’s fourteenth session are 
Western Samoa, New Guinea, Nauru and the Pacific 
Islands. Among other matters to be considered by the 
Council is the Togoland unification problem. The As- 
sembly has asked for a report to its session opening 
this September on the feasibility of the two Togolands, 
now administered by France and Great Britain, being 
placed under a single administration. 


Economic and Social Council 


The annual assessment of recent economic conditions 
throughout the world and current trends heads the list 
of economic items on the agenda of the eighteenth ses- 








sion of the Economic and Social Council opening at 
Geneva on June 29. Other matters involve measures 
to ensure full employment, problems of reconversion 
after the rearmament period and financial and techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

Among the social items on the agenda is considera- 
tion of the report of the Human Rights Commission. 
The report includes drafts of two covenants on Human 
Rights, one on civil and political rights, the other on 
economic, social and cultural rights. Given top priority 
by the Commission at the request of the Council and 
the Assembly, the covenants have been under consid- 
eration by the Commission since 1948. Their comple- 
tion marks a milestone in United Nations action follow- 
ing on the adoption and proclamation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Korean Reconstruction 


Cement, textile machinery, trucks and 140 tons of 
general cargo, including relief supplies for six voluntary 
agencies, were included in the latest shipment of sup- 
plies to Korea by the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency. Delivery of the textile machinery 
virtually completes rehabilitation of three major textile 
factories. The cement goes to eighty-four irrigation and 
land reclamation projects, three housing projects in 
the Seoul area, and to continue work on repair of 
1,000 and the construction of 1,500 school classrooms. 
Trucks have been assigned to Munsan for port rehabili- 
tation and elsewhere as part of the Agency’s program 
to ease the transport shortage. (See page 12.) 


Technical Assistance 


On the solid base of a time-honored cottage clayware 
industry, Indonesia is developing and expanding its 
ceramics production. Willard Sutton, a United States 
specialist, recently completed twenty-one months as an 
adviser on the Government’s program. 

Extension of the cottage industry to give work to 
villagers during slack agricultural seasons is a part of 
the program. A parallel aim is establishment of a 
diversified modern industry capable of supplying the 
country with many of the ceramic products it now im- 
ports, a development which would take some of the 
strain off the nation’s limited resources of foreign cur- 
rency. 

The Ceramics Institute in Bandung, West Java, has 
a program which can handle twenty regular students a 
year as trainees for the engineer program. The Institute 
also gives a three-month training course to some sixty 
ex-servicemen at a time, equipping them for village 
handicraft in the ancient art of the potter’s wheel. 


Chilean Fisheries 


A succulent and high-priced prawn of what may be 
an entirely new species has been discovered by Chilean 
fishermen. The fish appears to be a close relative of a 
species last reported (in 1895) living at a depth of 
about a mile in the ocean between Panama and the 
Galapagos Islands. 

The fishermen discovered the prawn when they 
started deep trawling along the edge of Chile’s conti- 


nental shelf on the recommendation of a fisheries 
biologist of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Some of the fishermen who followed the advice of Dr. 
Fernando de Buen, FAo ichthyologist from Spain, made 
hauls of half a ton of the new species. Catches find a 
ready sale at high prices in Santiago markets. 


Education 


Leo De Wachter, superintendent of primary teaching 
in Belgium, is in Haiti on a training mission concen- 
trating on rural teachers. The work supplements the 
fundamental education program by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization in the 
Marbial Valley in 1947, which since the beginning of 
this year has been continued by Haitian authorities. 


Children 


Contributions by six more governments to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund for 1954 bring to twenty- 
three the number of governments which have contribu- 
ted to UNICEF for the 1954 calendar year. The amount 
to date is $2,566,565. 


Refugees 


Portugal has offered permanent asylum and hospi- 
tality to ten aged persons from the group of refugees 
of European origin stranded in China. Still in Shanghai 
are 500 elderly, tubercular and incapacitated refugees 
requiring institutional care, for whom the Office of Dr. 
G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, the High Commissioner, 
is seeking homes. 


A Leok Ahead 


More than 300 delegates from all parts of the world 
are expected to attend the Fourth World Forestry 
Congress to be held at Dehra Dun, India, in the shadow 
of the Himalayas, from December 11 to 22 under the 
auspices of the Indian Government and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. The Congress will be the first 
to meet outside Europe and the first to give special at- 
tention to tropical forests. . . . 

The Fourth Congress of the International Associa- 
tion of Juvenile Court Judges, dealing with the exten- 
sion of the competence of children’s court magistrates, 
will be held in Brussels July 16-19. The World Power 
Conference, on various phases of electric, hydro-electric 
and wind power, meets in Rio de Janeiro from July 25 
to August 1. 

Annual General Assemblies or Conventions sched- 
uled are: Catholic International Union for Social Serv- 
ice, July 4-6, at Montreal; Lions International, July 
7-10, New York; International Union Against Cancer, 
July 23-29, Sao Paulo; World University Service, July 
24, Oxford, England. 

For a complete list of forthcoming international 
meetings organized by both inter-governmental and 
non-governmental organizations see Associations—The 
Review of International Organizations and Meetings, 
published by the Union of International Associations, 
Palais d’Egmont, Brussels. The UNITED NATIONS RE- 
VIEW does not carry a detailed calendar of international 
conferences as did the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN. 





KOREA 


The Peace Efforts 


in the United Nations 


up to the Geneva Conference 


A PEACEFUL settlement of the Korean question has 
been the aim of the United Nations since the very 
moment the fighting began. The conference which 
opened in Geneva on April 26, 1954, is another in the 
continuous series of efforts which have marked the last 
four years. More fervently than ever before, millions 
hoped that the Geneva effort would be successful. 
During the thirty-seven months of fighting in Korea, 
the number of killed, wounded and missing from the 
armed forces of the Republic of Korea and of the six- 
teen participating Members of the United Nations, 
under the United Nations Command, exceeded 455,000. 
Casualties on the side of the Chinese and North Koreans 
have been estimated at more than 1,500,000. Untold 
numbers of civilians lost their lives or were injured, 


A 


and the damage to property was staggering. Millions 
of Koreans were forced by the fighting to leave their 
homes, and there was a constant mass movement of 
refugees in that tiny peninsula which was unprecedented 
in history. 

The United Nations General Assembly has paid 
tribute to all those who died in resisting aggression 
while upholding the cause of freedom and peace. It 
has also expressed satisfaction that the first efforts 
pursuant to the call of the United Nations to repel 
armed aggression by collective military measures have 
been successful. The Assembly was firmly convinced 
that this proof of the effectiveness of collective security 
under the United Nations Charter would contribute to 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 





On the day on which the hostilities began—June 25, 
1950—the Security Council, in the same resolution 
which determined that the armed attack on the Republic 
of Korea by forces from North Korea constituted a 
breach of the peace, called for the immediate cessation 
of hostilities and withdrawal of the North Korean forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel. That was a line which at 
the close of the Second World War had been convenient 
as an artificial military demarcation line, but which had 
since become the political dividing line between North 
and South Korea. 


The Cease-Fire Group 


After the intervention of forces from the People’s 
Republic of China in November 1950, the Assem- 
bly, on December 14, viewed with grave concern 
the situation in the Far East and expressed an earnest 
desire that immediate steps be taken to prevent the 
conflict from spreading to other areas and to put an 
end to the fighting in Korea itself. Further steps, the 
Assembly said, should then be taken for a peaceful 
settlement of existing issues in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

The Assembly asked its President, Ambassador 
Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, to constitute a group of 
three persons, including himself, to determine the basis 
on which a satisfactory cease-fire in Korea could be 
arranged and to make recommendations to the Assem- 
bly as soon as possible. Mr. Entezam designated Ex- 
ternal Affairs Secretary Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
and Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, of India. 

On January 2, 1951, the Cease-Fire Group reported 
that, on December 15, as a first step, they had con- 
sulted representatives of the United Nations Command 
on a basis for a cease-fire. However, despite several 
messages sent to the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China, that Government had refused to dis- 
cuss cease-fire terms, and the Group could not therefore 
usefully make any recommendation for the time being. 

Many representatives in the Assembly’s sixty-Member 
Political and Security Committee, which resumed meet- 
ings on January 3 after a sixteen-day adjournment, were 
insistent, nevertheless, that, despite this failure, every 
possibility of settlement should be ‘explored, for the 
catastrophe of another world war must be averted. The 
Group was then asked for information on the principles 
of a general peaceful settlement of all Korean and re- 
lated problems once a cease-fire was achieved, and, on 
January 11, it suggested a five-point program. This was 
aimed at achieving a cease-fire by stages, the establish- 
ment of a free and united Korea, and a peaceful settle- 
ment of Far Eastern problems, as follows: 

(1) A cease-fire should be immediately arranged. 
Such an arrangement should contain adequate safe- 
guards for ensuring that it would not be used as a screen 
for mounting a new offensive. 

(2) If and when a cease-fire occurred in Korea, as 
a result either of a formal arrangement or of a lull in 
hostilities pending some such arrangement, advantage 
should be taken to consider further steps for restoring 
peace. 


(3) To permit General Assembly resolutions aiming 
at establishment of a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic Government of Korea to be carried out, all non- 
Korean armed forces would be withdrawn, by appropri- 
ate stages; and appropriate arrangements, in accordance 
with United Nations principles, would be made for the 
Korean people to express their own free will as to their 
future government. 

(4) Pending the completion of those steps, appro 
priate interim arrangements would be made for the 
administration of Korea and for maintaining peace and 
security there. 


(5) As soon as agreement had been reached on a 
cease-fire, the General Assembly should set up an ap- 
propriate body, which should include representatives of 
the United Kingdom, the United States, the U.S.S.R. 
and the People’s Republic of China, with a view, in 
conformity with existing international obligations and 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter, to settling 
Far Eastern problems, including, among others, those 
of Formosa (Taiwan) and of the representation of 
China in the United Nations. 

The assumption of the Cease-Fire Group was that, 
if the Assembly’s Political Committee approved those 
five principles, they would be transmitted to the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China for consideration. 

On completion of its mandate, the Cease-Fire Group, 
which the Peiping Government had refused to recognize, 
went out of existence. 


The Peiping Government’s Proposals 


On January 13, the Political Committee approved 
the principles by a vote of 50-7, with 1 abstention, and 
the Chinese People’s Republic was invited to reply 
as soon as possible whether it accepted them as a basis 
for peacefully settling the Korean and other Far Eastern 
problems. 

In reply, the Peiping Government submitted the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

(1) Negotiations should be held among the coun- 
tries concerned on the basis of agreement to the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Korea and the settle- 
ment of Korean domestic affairs by the Korean people 
themselves. 

(2) The subject matter of the negotiations must 
include the withdrawal of the United States armed 
forces from Taiwan and the Strait of Taiwan, and re- 
lated Far Eastern problems. 

(3) The seven countries to participate in the negotia- 
tions should be the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, India and Egypt, and the rightful place of the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations should be established as from the be- 
ginning of the conference. 


(4) The seven-nation conference should be held in 
China, at a place to be selected. 





Pending the outcome of these efforts, a proposal 
sponsored in the Political Committee by twelve Mem- 
ber nations—Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen—had been held in abeyance. Revised 
several times in the light of developments, it provided 
for a seven-power conference—the same seven as pro- 
posed by Peiping—for elucidating and amplifying 
the Chinese reply and to make any incidental or con- 
sequential arrangements toward a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean and other Far Eastern problems. At its 
first meeting, the conference would agree on an appro- 
priate cease-fire arrangement and proceed with further 
deliberations after this arrangement had been put into 
effect. 

India told the Committee that it had been informed 
by the highest sources in Peiping that, once a resolu- 
tion condemning the Peiping Government was adopted, 
there was no longer any hope for negotiation; that the 
twelve-power proposal was regarded there as providing 
a genuine basis for a peaceful settlement; and that 
Peiping was willing to cooperate in negotiations on the 
basis of that proposal. 


Finding of Aggression 


The Committee rejected the proposal, however, on 
January 30 and recommended instead a United States- 
sponsored draft resolution. This found that the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China had engaged in 
aggression in Korea; called on it for a cessation of 


hostilities and withdrawal of its forces from Korea; 
asked an ad hoc collective measures committee to con- 
sider “additional measures” to meet the aggression; and 
asked the Assembly President, with two others, to use 
their “good offices” for ending the hostilities and achiev- 
ing United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful 
means. The ad hoc Additional Measures Committee 
might defer its report if the Good Offices Committee 
reported satisfactory progress. 

The majority considered this proposal embodied the 
only decision which the United Nations could take in 
the existing circumstances in order to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities under the Charter, while leaving the door 
open for any subsequent negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement. 

On the other hand, the sponsors of the twelve-power 
draft resolution regarded the reply from the People’s 
Republic of China as counter-proposals which afforded 
room for further negotiations. Therefore, they argued, 
the People’s Republic should not be branded as an 
aggressor until further attempts at conciliation and 
elucidation had been undertaken. The method advo- 
cated in the United States proposal, they felt, was pre- 
mature and might rule out the possibilities for a peace- 
ful settlement. 

The Assembly adopted the United States proposal on 
February 1, 1951, by a vote of 44-7, with 9 abstentions, 
and Assembly President Entezam later announced that 
Sven Grafstrém, of Sweden, and Dr. Luis Padilla 
Nervo, of Mexico, had agreed to form the Good Offices 
Committee with him. 


The Foreign Minister of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic declared that the adopted resolution was illegal, 
slanderous, null and void and that his Government 
would pay no attention to that Committee. 

On May 18, 1951, in a resolution recommended by 
the Additional Measures Committee and originally 
sponsored by the United States, the Assembly recom- 
mended an embargo on the shipment of war materials 
to areas under the control of the Government in 
Peiping and of the North Korean authorities. In 
doing so, it reaffirmed that the policy of the United 
Nations continued to be to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities in Korea and the achievement of United 
Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means, and 
requested the Good Offices Committee to continue its 
good offices. The Additional Measures Committee could 
defer a report on the general effectiveness of the em- 
bargo and the desirability of continuing, extending or 
relaxing it if the Good Offices Committee reported 
satisfactory progress in its efforts. 

The Good Offices Committee, however, was not able 
to make any progress or to secure recognition by the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China. 

A month later, on June 23, Yakov A. Malik, the 
permanent representative of the Soviet Union to the 
United Nations, gave what was expected to be a routine 
statement as the thirteenth of fourteen speakers in a 
series on “The Price of Peace,” broadcast by United 
Nations Radio. The concluding remarks of that state- 
ment, however, had a dramatic and far-reaching effect, 
for Mr. Malik suggested that, as a first step toward a 
settlement of the armed conflict in Korea, the belliger- 
ents should begin discussions for a cease-fire and an 
armistice providing for the mutual withdrawal of forces 
from the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Events moved swiftly during the next few days. Within 
a few hours, Secretary-General Trygve Lie announced 
in Norway that he was cutting short a European trip 
and was returning immediately to United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York. He pointed out that in recent 
weeks both he and qualified spokesmen for many of 
the Member governments whose forces were fighting in 
Korea had expressed hopes for a military cease-fire in 
the vicinity of the thirty-eighth parallel. Those hopes 
had now been echoed by Mr. Malik, and negotiations 
for a cease-fire should therefore be entered into at the 
earliest possible time. 

Exchanges at a high diplomatic level immediately 
took place in Washington, Moscow and London, during 
which it was emphasized that any cease-fire negotiations 
should be strictly limited to military questions. As a 
follow-up to those exchanges, General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations 
Command, offered, on June 29, to discuss a cease-fire 
with the commanders of the other side. Preliminary 
arrangements were quickly agreed on by means of 
direct contact, and the armistice negotiations were 
opened on July 10 in a small conference area at 
Kaesong within territory held by the Chinese and 
North Koreans. 





The military developments up to that time had been 
as follows: 

During the first weeks of savage fighting, the United 
Nations Command forces had been driven into a small 
beachhead perimeter in the Pusan area, but they in 
turn took the offensive in September 1950 by carrying 
out an amphibious landing at Inchon and attacking out 
of Pusan. They soon regained most of the territory of 
the Republic of Korea and largely destroyed the North 
Korean army as an effective fighting force. In October 
they moved into the north of Korea. In early November, 
the Chinese intervened, and the United Nations Com- 
mand troops were forced to withdraw southward. That 
offensive was stopped south of Seoul in January 1951, 
the United Nations Command again took the initiative 
in March, and by June its forces had succeeded in 
advancing to a line across central Korea. 


The Chinese and North Korean armies were con- 
tinuing a slow withdrawal under constant pressure, and 
their position had deteriorated materially, when the 
armistice negotiations began at Kaesong between dele- 
gations representing the United Nations Command and 
the North Korean and Chinese Commanders. 


An agenda agreed to on July 26 provided that the 
negotiations should relate to the fixing of a military 
demarcation line so as to establish a demilitarized zone 
as a basic condition for a cessation of hostilities; con- 
crete arrangements for the realization of a cease-fire 
and an armistice, including the composition, authority 
and functions of a supervising organization for carrying 
out the terms of a cease-fire and armistice; arrangements 


relating to prisoners of war; and recommendations to 
the governments of the countries concerned on both 
sides. 


After a later two-month suspension resulting from 
Chinese and North Korean allegations of violations of 
the neutrality of the conference site—charges which 
were not substantiated to the satisfaction of the United 
Nations Command—the negotiations were resumed on 
October 25 near Pan Mun Jom, not far from Kaesong, 
where they dragged on for nearly a year. 

In a special report dated October 18, 1952, the 
United Nations Command stated that, in the fifteen 
months of the negotiations thus far, a tentative draft 
armistice agreement had been worked out by both sides 
covering all agreed points. The differences which had 
prevented the conclusion of an armistice were narrowed 
by the end of April 1952 to one question: whether all 
prisoners of war should be returned, by force if neces- 
sary. That question had been under discussion for more 
than eight months. 


Having learned that many prisoners were violently 
opposed to being returned to the other side, the United 
Nations Command was willing to return all except those 
who would violently resist repatriation. The North 
Korean and Chinese Commanders, on the other hand, 
insisted on the return of all prisoners, by force if neces- 
sary. In the face of the deadlock, a recess had been 
called on October 8. 


This was the situation when the General Assembly 
opened its seventh session on October 14. At its previ- 
ous session, on February 5, the Assembly, desiring to 
facilitate to the greatest possible extent the negotiations 
at Pan Mun Jom and the conclusion of an armistice, 
had decided to avoid premature consideration of the 
Korean question: if an armistice were concluded, the 
Assembly would meet in special session, or, if other 
developments in Korea made it desirable, in special or 
emergency special session. 

Now, however, the deadlock at Pan Mun Jom made 
Korea one of the most important matters before the 
Assembly. The Political Committee put aside all other 
items, got down to business two days after its opening 
meeting, and, through almost six weeks at twenty-six 
meetings, made a determined attempt to reach a settle- 
ment. The debate centred on a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by India, which was the basis of the formula 
finally accepted by fifty-four states as a just and reason- 
able basis for agreement so that an immediate cease-fire 
would result. 


The Problem of Repatriating Prisoners 


The Assembly, this resolution stated, was deeply 
conscious of the need to bring hostilities to a speedy 
end and of the need for a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question. It was anxious to expedite and facili- 
tate the convening of the political conference envisaged 
in the draft armistice agreement, which had said that, 
“in order to insure the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, the military commanders of both sides hereby 
recommend to the governments of the countries con- 
cerned on both sides, that, within three months after 
the armistice agreement is signed and becomes effective, 
a political conference of a higher level of both sides be 
held by representatives appointed respectively to settle 
through negotiation the questions of the withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question, etc.” 


The resolution affirmed that the release and repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war should be effected in accordance 
with the Geneva Convention relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War, dated August 12, 1949, the well- 
established principles and practice of international law, 
and the relevant provisions of the draft armistice agree- 
ment. It also affirmed that force should not be used 
against prisoners of war to prevent or effect their return 
to their homelands, and that they should at all times 
be treated humanely in accordance with the specific 
provisions of the Geneva Convention and with its 
general spirit. 

The proposals for fulfilling those principles were 
adopted by the Assembly on December 3, 1952, and 
were communicated to the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China and to the North Korean authorities 
for their acceptance in order to facilitate “a constructive 
and durable peace in Korea.” Within two weeks the 
Peiping Government and the North Koreans rejected 
them as illegal, unfair and unreasonable. 








The frst break in the deadlocked and recessed armi- 
stice negotiations occurred on March 28, 1953, when 
the Chinese and North Korean Commanders replied 
favorably to a letter dated February 22 from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, which re- 
peated a proposal, long standing since December 1951, 
that sick and wounded captured personnel fit to travel 
be repatriated immediately. A reasonable settlement of 
that question, the Chinese and North Korean Com- 
manders said, should lead to settkement of the entire 
question of prisoners of war. 


The Armistice Signed 


Liaison groups of the two sides met at Pan Mun Jom 
on April 6, and the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners began two weeks later and was completed 
within a few days. Then, after a recess of six and a half 
months, the full armisice negotiations were resumed 
on April 26 to discuss the repatriation of all prisoners. 

Meanwhile, on April 18, the Assembly had unani- 
mously reaffirmed its unswerving determination to spare 
no efforts likely to create conditions favorable to at- 
taining the purposes of peace and conciliation embodied 
in the Charter. It had also expressed confidence that a 
just and honorable armistice in Korea would greatly 
help to alleviate the international tension. 

It noted with deep satisfaction that an agreement had 
been signed on the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war; expressed the hope that the exchange 
would be speedily completed and that further negotia- 
tions would result in an early armistice; decided to 
recess the seventh session on the completion of its 
current agenda items; and requested the President to 
reconvene it to resume consideration of the Korean 
question on the signing of an armistice agreement or 
when, in the view of the majority of Members, other 
developments in Korea required consideration of the 
question. 

Agreement was reached at Pan Mun Jom on June 8 
on the contentious issue of the repatriation of all pris- 
oners of war. The agreement largely reflected the basic 
principles adopted by the Assembly six months earlier. 

With this major hurdle overcome, the armistice 
agreement as a whole had almost been completed, and 
the conclusion of hostilities seemed imminent, when, 
on June 18, an incident occurred which further delayed 
that long-yearned-for event. Unexpectedly, officials 
of the Republic of Korea brought about a break-out 
from prisoner-of-war camps of some 27,000 Korean 
prisoners of war who had previously indicated they 
would resist repatriation to North Korea. The North 
Koreans and the Chinese naturally protested to the 
United Nations Command. The United Nations Com- 
mand protested to the Republic of Korea. 

The negotiations were adjourned, and the other side 
meanwhile launched the biggest offensive in more than 
two years, an offensive which was still under way as the 
third anniversary of the outbreak of the hostilities came 
and went. Finally, on July 10, second anniversary of 


the beginning of the negotiations, the meetings were 
resumed, and, nine days later, the Chinese and North 
Koreans stated their readiness to proceed with the final 
work on the armistice agreement leading to its signature. 

The signing came on July 27, 1953, at Pan Mun Jom 
at ten in the morning, and all military action was halted 
twelve hours later, the effective moment of the cease-fire. 

The conflict, with its great toll of suffering and blood- 
shed on both sides, thus was brought to an end. But a 
final peaceful settlement remained to be negotiated. 

Assembly President Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
immediately called the recessed Assembly back into 
session on August 17. The armistice had been only 
the first step toward a peaceful settlement, he said. 
The Assembly now would have to prepare the way for 
calling the political conference recommended in the 
armistice agreement. The making of peace was a new 
and difficult second chapter which could be completed 
successfully only if the armistice terms were faithfully 
and scrupulously observed by all concerned. 

In this connection, meanwhile, a significant affirma- 
tion was disclosed to have been signed in Washington 
after the armistice by the sixteen United Nations Mem- 
bers whose military forces had fought in Korea. They 
were determined fully and faithfully to carry out the 
terms of the armistice, they said. They expected the 
other parties to do likewise. But if the armed attack 
were renewed, they would again be united and prompt 
to resisi. And the consequences of such a breach of 
the armistice would be so grave that it would probably 
be impossible to confine hostilities within the borders 
of Korea. Furthermore, the armistice must not jeopard- 
ize the restoration or the safeguarding of peace in any 
other part of Asia. 

“The task ahead is not an easy one,” the sixteen 
nations agreed. 


Setting Formula for Political Conference 


As implementation of the armistice agreement pro- 
ceeded in Korea, the Assembly wrestled with the prob- 
lem of making provision for the political conference. 
The Assembly’s Political Committee considered the 
question at thirteen meetings in the light of several 
proposals that had been submitted, and the Assembly 
itself took action on the Committee’s recommendations 
on August 28. 

The Assembly noted with approval the armistice 
agreement, the fact that the fighting had ceased, and 
that a major step had been taken toward the full restora- 
tion of international peace and security in the area. 

It also reaffirmed that the objectives of the United 
Nations remained the achievement by peaceful means 
of a unified, independent and democratic Korea under 
a representative form of government and the full resto- 
ration of international peace and security in the area. 
It welcomed the holding of a political conference. 

All these provisions, together with the Assembly's 
main decision on the character of the conference and on 
the participants on the United Nations side, were based 
on a proposal presented by fifteen of the sixteen United 





Nations Members whose military forces had partici- 
pated in the Korean action. The Union of South Africa, 
the sixteenth Member, did not join the other fifteen in 
sponsoring the proposal. 

The Assembly recommended that the conference par- 
ticipants should be the Member states which had con- 
tributed forces pursuant to the call of the United Na- 
tions and which desired to be represented, together 
with the Republic of Korea. The participating govern- 
ments should act independently at the conference with 
full freedom of action and should be bound only by 
decisions or agreements to which they adhered. 

The United States, after consulting the other parti- 
cipating countries on the United Nations side, should 
arrange with the other side for the conference to be 
held as soon as possible, but not later than October 28, 
at a place and on a date satisfactory to both sides. 

Additional provisions of the adopted recommenda- 
tions were that the Secretary-General should, if this 
were agreeable to both sides, provide services and facili- 
ties for the conference, and that the Member states 
participating should inform the United Nations when 
agreement was reached and keep the United Nations 
informed at other appropriate times. 

The Assembly also reaffirmed its intention to carry 
out its program for relief and rehabilitation in Korea 
and appealed to the governments of all Member states 
to contribute to this task. 

As opposed to this conception of the conference, the 
Soviet Union had proposed—but was turned down by 


a large majority—that the participants should be fifteen 
states—some of which had contributed forces and some 
which had not—and that decisions of the conference 
should be adopted “if they have the unanimous consent 
of both parties which have signed the armistice agree- 
ment.” 


The Question of Enlarged Composition 


In addition to the fifteen-nation and U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals, there were two other draft resolutions on parti- 
cipation in the conference. One recommended that the 
U.S.S.R. participate “provided the other side desires 
it”—a qualifying phrase which the Soviet Union failed 
to have eliminated before the proposal as a whole was 
adopted overwhelmingly, but which the U.S.S.R. never- 
theless supported in the final vote. 

The second such draft resolution, recommending that 
India also participate, proved to be the most contro- 
versial issue in the lengthy debate. The Republic of 
Korea vehemently opposed it, and opposition to it 
among Member nations was led by the United States. 
The opposition was so strong that, although participa- 
tion by India was recommended by a majority of Mem- 
bers in the Political Committee, it would not have ob- 
tained the necessary two-thirds majority in the Assem- 
bly itself. ’ 

In view of this, India felt that the purposes of peace 
would be best served by not forcing a division on the 
matter, and, at the request of the sponsors, the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation on India was not put to a vote. 


Another resolution provided that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should communicate the recommendations, together 
with the records of the relevant proceedings, to the 
People’s Republic of China and to the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea and to report as appropriate. 

In response to the resolutions on the political con- 
ference, the People’s Republic of China and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea informed the Secretary- 
General that they could not agree fully and hoped that 
the eighth session of the Assembly, which opened on 
September 15, would enlarge the composition of the 
conference to include the Soviet Union, India, Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan and Burma as “invited neutral nations,” 
in addition to all nations on the two belligerent sides, 
and would provide that it would be a “round-table” 
conference, with the People’s Republic of China and 
North Korea invited to join the Assembly’s negotia- 
tions on setting it up. 

Thus, early in the eighth session, the U.S.S.R. at- 
tempted to have a new item added to the Assembly’s 
agenda under which the composition of the political 
conference would be reconsidered, but the Assembly 
would have none of it. 


Fruitless Efforts to Arrange Conference 


When the session opened, there had been expecta- 
tions that the political conference would be convened. 
Because of this, the substance of the Korean problem 
was not discussed, and the Political Committee placed 
Korea at the bottom of its agenda while providing the 
possibility of taking it up at any time a majority of 
Members desired to. 

Meanwhile, on September 5, on behalf of the Mem- 
ber nations contributing forces to the United Nations 
Command, together with the Republic of Korea, the 
United States communicated, through the courtesy of 
Sweden, the willingness of those states to have the 
political conference meet on October 15 at San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu or Geneva. A second communication 
on September 18 was followed by another five days 
later which said that, in order to facilitate the negotia- 
tions for the arrangements, the United States was pre- 
pared at once to dispatch a representative to meet with 
Chinese and North Korean representatives at any of 
the three places suggested. 

A fourth message on October 7 noted that no replies 
to the earlier communications had been received and 
indicated that the representatives which the United 
States was prepared to have meet with the Chinese and 
North Koreans would be prepared to agree with them 
on a time and place for the conference. They could 
also “exchange views looking toward early agreement 
on procedural, administrative and related questions as 
to arrangements which it might be appropriate to dis- 
cuss before the conference begins.” The other side 
would be free to ra‘se other matters at the conference 
itself at an appropriate time. 

Finally, on October 10, Chinese and North Korean 
replies expressed regret that the Assembly had refused 








to include in its agenda their proposals for enlarging 
the composition of the conference, which they felt 
should not be a repetition of the form of the Pan Mun 
Jom negotiations but should have the participation of 
neutral nations concerned in addition to the two bel- 
ligerent sides. Nevertheless, they agreed to appoint rep- 
resentatives to meet with the United States representa- 
tive and suggested that the discussions could appropri- 
ately be held at Pan Mun Jom. 

Thereupon agreement was reached to meet at Pan 
Mun Jom on October 26. The United States authorized 
its representative, Arthur Hobson Dean, to agree on 
a time and place for the conference and to exchange 
views as indicated and on the composition of the con- 
ference consistent with the basis set forth in the Assem- 
bly’s resolutions of August 28. 

The Chinese and North Koreans, on the other hand, 
while considering that, in the discussions, the place and 
time of the conference could be settled, as well as vari- 
ous procedural, administrative and related arrange- 
ments, still held that they should settle, more essentially, 
the composition of the conference, and they reserved 
their right to raise that question. 


Unrepatriated Prisoners of War Affected 


Thus, even before the preliminary talks got under 
way, it appeared that there was little likelihood that 
they would be successful. They were deadlocked, as a 
matter of fact, from the very beginning. Agreement 
was not reached until mid-November even on an agenda 
for the talks, and thereafter little progress was made 
in any direction. 

By the time the Assembly had disposed of all other 
matters on its eighth session agenda, then, the discus- 
sions were still dragging on, and the Members were 
loath to open a debate in New York while there was 
any possibility of an accord’s being reached at Pan 
Mun Jom. On December 9, therefore, the Assembly 
recessed after requesting its President, Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, of India, to reconvene it, with the 
concurrence of the majority of Member states, if in her 
opinion developments in respect of the Korean ques- 
tion warranted it or one or more Member states asked 
her to do so by reason of such developments. 

It was not until a few days after the Assembly re- 
cessed that the preliminary talks at Pan Mun Jom also 
recessed indefinitely. The United States representative 
left a meeting on December 12 when Chinese and North 
Korean representatives charged the United Nations side 
with having connived with the President of the Re- 
public of Korea in releasing the 27,000 prisoners of 
war the previous June. Mr. Dean called the references 
“calculatedly rude, arrogant and insulting” and asked 
the other side to retract them. He was prepared to re- 
sume the talks if the Chinese and North Koreans made 
an adequate retraction and gave some indication that 
they were prepared to negotiate in a reasonable way 
for the convening of the conference. Actually, the talks 
never were resumed, although, on January 14, 1954, 


liaison secretaries began meeting to discuss the possi- 
bility of reopening them. 

Failure to convene the political conference had seri- 
ous consequences in another phase of the Korean prob- 
lem, for to that conference was to have been referred 
the question of those prisoners of war in the custody 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission who, 
after ninety days of such custody, still had not exercised 
their right to be repatriated. 

Asking Madame Pandit, on January 10, to reconvene 
the Assembly on February 9, India pointed out that 
the Repatriation Commission had been able to imple- 
ment the repatriation agreement only to a limited ex- 


_tent. India’s Lieutenant-General K. S. Thimayya was 


Chairman of the Commission, and India had supplied 
the custodial force to guard the prisoners of war. Under 
the schedule provided for in the armistice agreement, 
the custodial force would have to cease custody on 
January 23, and the dissolution of the Commission had 
to take place before February 23. Thus the Commis- 
sion would have to restore the unrepatriated prisoners 
to the former detaining sides. 

India felt that the Korean problem had to be con- 
sidered by the Assembly in reasonable time before the 
dissolution of the Commission, both in respect of the 
working of the Commission and the issues the Com- 
mission had been unable to resolve. 

In actual fact, by January 20, 21,805 Chinese and 
North Korean prisoners had been restored to the cus- 
tody of the United Nations Command, which released 
them three days later. And at midnight on January 22, 
the Indian troops withdrew from the camp where the 
Repatriation Commission had custody of 325 South Ko- 
reans, twenty-one Americans and one Briton who had 
refused repatriation. The North Korean-Chinese Com- 
mand objected to the procedure but permitted Red 
Cross representatives to take charge of those 347 
prisoners. 

When the time for replying on the question of re- 
convening the Assembly expired on January 29, twenty- 
two Members of the United Nations had indicated that 
they were in favor of reconvening it, but this number 
was less than the majority of thirty-one required. Twen- 
ty-nine were not in favor. 


Agreement by Four Foreign Ministers 


Meanwhile, on January 25, the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and 
the United States had opened a meeting in Berlin at 
which they reached certain agreements, as announced 
in a quadripartite communiqué agreed to at their final 
plenary meeting on February 18. 

In accordance with the United Nations resolution of 
August 28, 1953, in which the Assembly recommended 
that the Member states participating in the projected 
political conference “inform the United Nations when 
agreement is reached at the conference and keep the 
United Nations informed at other appropriate times,” 
the United States transmitted the text of the four-power 
communiqué to the United Nations in a letter to the 
Secretary-General dated February 23. 





The communiqué stated that the Foreign Ministers, 
“considering that the establishment, by peaceful means, 
of a united and independent Korea would be an import- 
ant factor in reducing international tension and in re- 
storing peace in other parts of Asia,” had proposed 
“that a conference of representatives of the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
Republic of Korea, the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Korea and the other countries the armed forces of 
which participated in the hostilities in Korea, and which 
desire to attend, shall meet in Geneva on April 26 for 
the purpose of reaching a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question.” 

The problem of restoring peace in Indochina would 
also be discussed at Geneva, the four Foreign Ministers 
agreed. 

That the four Great Powers had resolved their dif- 


ferences on holding a Korean peace conference was “a 
great step forward for the aims of the United Nations,” 
observed Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. “I 
consider this proposal,” he added, “as being in con- 
formity with the main terms of the Assembly resolution 
of August 28, 1953, and I hope that it means that the 
stalemate at Pan Mun Jom which has hitherto prevented 
calling the conference in accordance with that resolv- 
tion is now broken.” 

It was thus that the thoughts and the prayers of the 
peoples of a war-weary world, ever thirsting for peace 
while safeguarding themselves and their children against 
the possibility of war, turned to Geneva on April 26. 
There, in the United Nations European Headquarters 
Building—the historic Council Chamber of the Palais 
des Nations—the representatives of nineteen govern- 
ments gathered at a horseshoe-shaped table to see what 


THE UNITED NATIONS OBJECTIVE 


OLITICALLY, the United Na- 

tions has been represented in 
Korea since January 12, 1948. At 
that time, the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea held 
its first meeting in Seoul, having 
been established by the General 
Assembly the previous November 
to facilitate and expedite the partici- 
pation by elected representatives of 
the Korean people in the reestab- 
lishment of their freedom and in- 
dependence. 

The Temporary Commission suc- 
cessfully supervised an election in 
the southern occupation zone, where 
the United States was the occupying 
power, but was not granted permis- 
sion by the occupying authority of 
the northern zone, the U.S.S.R., to 
enter that area. 

On the basis of the Temporary 
Commission’s report, the Assembly 
declared, on December 12, 1948, 
that there had been established a 
lawful government (the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea) 
having effective control and juris- 
diction over that part of Korea 
where the Temporary Commission 
was able to observe and consult, 
and in which the great majority of 
the people of all Korea resided. It 
stated that that Government was 
based on elections which expressed 
the free will of the electorate of 
that part of Korea and that it was 
the only such Government in Korea. 


The Assembly recommended that 
the occupying powers withdraw their 
forces from Korea as early as prac- 
ticable, and it established the United 
Nations Commission on Korea to 
lend its good offices to bring about 
unification of Korea and to facilitate 
the removal of barriers to economic, 
social and other friendly relations 
caused by the division of Korea. 

In July 1949 the new Commission 
reported that no progress had been 
made in unifying North and South 
Korea and that its efforts to gain 
access to North Korea had failed. It 
had observed and verified the with- 
drawal of United States occupation 
troops, but had been unable to verify 
the withdrawal of U.S.S.R. occu- 
pation forces. 

That October, the Assembly con- 
tinued the Commission with broadly 
the same terms of reference but with 
the added directive to report any 
developments which might lead to 
military conflict. 

Two field observers for the Com- 
mission completed a tour of areas 
adjacent to the thirty-eighth parallel 
less than thirty-six hours before the 
armed attack across the parallel 
from North Korea on June 25, 
1950. Their report enabled the Com- 
mission to arrive at important con- 
clusions: first, that no offensive could 
possibly have been launched across 
the parallel from south to north by 
the Republic of Korea, as the North 


they could do to fulfil the peoples’ hopes. 


IN KOREA 


Koreans had alleged; and, second, 
that the North Korean authorities 
had initiated a war of aggression, 
without provocation and without 
warning. 

General elections in the Republic 
of Korea on May 30 had been ob- 
served by the Commission and had 
been found, on the whole, to have 
been successfully conducted. The 
Commission’s appraisal of the politi- 
cal situation on the eve of the 
aggression was that it appeared that 
the Korean peninsula would remain 
divided indefinitely or at least until 
international tension slackened. 

Early in its fifth session, the As- 
sembly, on October 7, 1950, estab- 
ished the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea to assume the 
functions of the former Commission 
and, among other things, to repre- 
sent the United Nations in bringing 
about the establishment of a unified, 
independent and democratic Gov- 
ernment of all Korea. The Assembly 
emphasized that the essential objec- 
tive of its previous resolutions had 
been precisely that — establishment 
of a unified, independent and dem- 
ocratic Government of Korea. 

That Commission has been con- 
tinuously in Korea since November 
26, 1950. It has submitted reports 
to the sixth, seventh and eighth 
sessions of the Assembly in 1951, 
1952 and 1953. 





From Ruin 


to Revival 


Battered by 
three years of war, Korea 
starts back on 


the road to recovery 


yer three years of fighting and destruction, the 

Republic of Korea is trying to rise to its feet again. 
Building the road from war ruin to revival is a mam- 
moth task. The country suffered terrific devastation. 
Cities were smashed. Many villages were blown to 
smithereens. Communications were badly disrupted, and 
whole communities were cut off. They couldn’t send 
crops to market and they couldn’t biing in supplies. 
There were, and still are, great shortages of food and 
clothing. At least 1,000,000 new homes are needed. 
About one South Korean out of every four now lives 
in a makeshift shelter. Hearths in the home and fur- 
naces in industry do not burn brightly. They lack fuel. 

Only suffering is plentiful. 

General living standards of the 21 million people 
are low. The country is desperately short of money to 
restore and expand the production of the necessities of 
life in its factories, mines and farmlands. Prices keep 
on rising, and there is a constant threat of more in- 
flation. 

There is a great need for large-scale aid from outside. 

Having shared the burden of hurling back the aggres- 
sor, the United Nations also shares the burden of re- 
construction. It has therefore set up the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, known as UNKRA for 
short. 

Financed from voluntary contributions by govern- 
ments, its mandate is to help in the basic rebuilding of 
the country. It works closely with the Government of 
the Republic of Korea, and what it does is initiated by 
requests from that Government. It cooperates with 


other organizations with a similar objective, such as the 
Korea Civil Assistance Command (kcAC), the United 
States Foreign Operations Administration, and with 
many private bodies, like the American Korean Foun- 
dation, Church World Service, and the Red Cross. Spe- 
cialized agencies related to the United Nations also 
help, such as the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), and the World Health 
Organization (WHO). Help comes, too, from the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration (TAA). 
A considerable amount of work has already been 
done by UNKRA, despite a shortage of funds. That 
shortage has now become exceedingly acute, and 
threatens a considerable slow-down in operations. 





What sort of reconstruction activities has the agency 
been engaged on? The main, but not the only, emphasis 
of its work is on industry. If the country is to stand 
on its own economic feet, it has to repair its factories, 
expand them and build new ones. Its natural resources 
have to be properly explored and developed. Coal 
mining and peat production must be boosted to provide 
fuel so that the country’s forests—already sadly denuded 
—can be restored, and further soil erosion checked. 

The development of fishing is also an important 
part of UNKRA’s work. So are education and vocational 
training, housing, irrigation, forestry and flood control, 
and community development. 

Agricultural development is primarily one of the Civil 
Assistance Command’s reconstruction responsibilities. 
These also include: transport, communications, public 
works, relief and welfare, health and power produc- 
tion. UNKRA has, however, undertaken various agricul- 
tural tasks. It shares in repairing and equipping hos- 
pitals. It is responsible, also, for two power projects, 
and helps to pay part of the costs of restoring the 
facilities to bring electricity into homes, offices and 
factories and onto the streets. 


A vast flood of goods from abroad has been funnelled 
into Korea through UNKRA. So far, it has bought more 
than $50 million worth of supplies and equipment. 


These are for use in almost every branch of the coun- 
try’s economy, but more particularly for increasing the 
output of Korean industries, large and small. 

It is not generally realized that prior to the invasion, 
Korea’s factories were turning out more goods thdn 
any other country in Asia, except Japan. There was a 
considerable variety of products, though the factories 


-and other enterprises were in general quite limited in 


size. Today, there is a sound basis for industrial re- 
construction, even though it is not yet feasible to pro- 
duce large quantities of producers’ equipment or elab- 
orate consumer goods like stoves or other durables. 

In 1953 alone, UNKRA budgeted $8,150,000 for an 
initial program for making coal briquettes and paper 
for textbooks, banknotes, newsprint and bags, for mak- 
ing wire and nails, farm tools, textiles, cement, flat 
glass and fertilizer. 

South Korea’s coal in its natural form is not very 
suitable for use in industry or as fuel for railway loco- 
motives. But press it into briquettes, and it is suitable. 
Greater use of briquettes, moreover, will make it possi- 
ble to cut down on imports of bituminous coals, and 
at the same time save scarce foreign currency needed 
for other essential purchases abroad. 

In 1949, production of briquettes came to 168,500 
metric tons. Last year it was 57,000—not enough, but 


A STREETCAR NAMED SCHOOL 


So smashed up were Korean school buildings by the fighting 
that it has even become necessary to use abandoned streetcars 
in Seoul as emergency classrooms for refugee children. About 
64 per cent of all classrooms in the Republic of Korea were 
destroyed or badly damaged and 80 per cent of the educational 
equipment was lost. 


School buildings used to quarter troops became targets for 
bombs and shells. During the winter months the soldiers would 
often use the desks, chairs, window frames, blackboards and 
cupboards for firewood. 


To teach the refugee children, classes are also held today in 
bombed-out buildings, under trees, on mountainsides and even 
in caves. 

Teachers were a favorite target for the aggressor. Between 
June 1950 and July 1951, about 38 per cent of all elementary 
school teachers and 20 per cent of the high school teachers 
were lost. The colleges and universities lost more than half 
their teaching staffs, the teachers’ training colleges about 41 
per cent, 


By 1953, UNKRA had allocated nearly $8,500,000 to rebuild 
South Korea’s educational system. About 3,000 new classrooms 
are in process of construction. Another 1,000 have already 
been repaired. Some 300,000 textbooks have been bought for 
a drive against illiteracy. More than 3,000 tons of paper have 
been imported to print 38,000,000 textbooks. The Government 
and UNESCO are working with UNKRA on a textbook printing 
plant at Seoul. Due to open at the end of June 1954, it is 
expected to turn out 3,000,000 textbooks in its first year. 


Some of UNKRA’s money has also gone into re-equipping 
university and college laboratories and refilling their library 
shelves. 


In 1954, UNKRA plans to spend another $2,875,000 on Ko- 
rea’s educational system—if enough funds are forthcoming. 


A teacher-training program is being run by the American 
Education Mission. 





Right: Korean war veteran, 
Set. Sim, desiened and built 
an artificial limb with a 
special swivel knee that en- 
ables him to squat in the 
traditional Korean way. He 
is at the Tongnae Physical 
Rehabilitation Centre, near 
Pusan, set up jointly by 
UNKRA and the Ameri- 
can Korean Foundation. 


In their spare-time winter 
months, the villagers of Ka 
Soo Ri built a water con- 
servation point to serve 60 
acres of rice paddies. Photo 
below shows them discus- 
sing other improvements 
they can undertake with 
local manpower and ma- 
terials, under the commu- 
nity development scheme 
sparked by UNKRA. 
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Rice makes up about 70 
per cent of all the food 
produced in the Republic 
of Korea. Output, however, 
is limited by seasoral short- 
ages of water. Hence the 
importance of the Govern- 
ment’s irrigation program. 
Last year, UNKRA allo- 
cated $1,500,000 for aiding 
this program, When the 
238 irrigation projects now 
in progress are completed, 
the annual value of the 
rice yield is expected to 
rise by $28,000,000. Pic- 
ture above shows concrete 
pipes sunk deep into a 
river to serve as pumping 
basins for irrigation canals. 


Dubious—he’s next—this 
Korean lad on left awaits 
examination at Kungyang- 
jang-ni clinic built by vil- 
lagers and team from 
“Houses for Korea.” 


still 30,000 more than in 1951. To help increase pro- 
duction, UNKRA last year bought three special bri- 
quetting presses. 

When the fighting stopped, the Republic was almost 
without paper. This was urgently needed for many 
purposes, especially for textbooks to be used in the 
schools that are being re-opened and rebuilt. To help 
meet the shortage, UNKRA has already supplied a paper 
mill at Samduk, near Seoul, with a complete pulping 
and rolling plant, which produces five tons of good 
paper from six tons of waste paper. Output is now 
back to the prewar level of 100 tons a month. UNKRA 
plans to rehabilitate two more paper plants. 

The invasion having destroyed most of the telephone, 
telegraph and power lines, South Korea is in dire need 
of wire to rebuild these communication and power net- 
works. UNKRA is importing construction material, ma- 
chinery and dies for two wire factories, one at Siheung 
and one at Inchon. 

When the truce came, many Koreans were in rags 
and tatters, or lacked warm clothes in the bitter winter 
months. Garments being exceedingly scarce were also 
fantastically expensive. Repairing and rebuilding textile 
factories were therefore given priority attention. Spin- 
dies and other machinery were ordered for three of the 
country’s biggest textile plants. 

With the machinery, have come two technicians 
from the heartland of Britain’s textile industry. They 
have not only taught South Koreans how to work the 
new spindles. They have also taught them to speak 
English with a broad Lancashire accent. 

Before the invasion, the three textile mills now being 
rebuilt were each able to turn out a million yards of 
cloth a month. With the new equipment, they will pro- 
duce double that amount. 

Enormous quantities of cement—between 400,000 
and 600,000 metric tons a year—-are also required to 
mend and construct factories, power-houses, schools, 
irrigation canals and houses, and to repair other war 
damage. At present, South Korea only has one major 
cement factory, at Samchok. UNKRA has set aside 
$631,500 to enlarge its output—about 44,000 metric 
tons in 1953—to 100,000 metric tons a year. Plans are 
also being made for another plant with a similar pro- 
duction capacity—at Mungyong, in Kyongsang Pukto 
Province. To cost $5,500,000, it will, if UNKRA has the 
available money, be finished in about two years’ time. 
Last year, the Agency voted $140,000 for the prelimin- 
ary work. 

Making more cement at home will save money for 
imports, and reduce building costs. So will making more 
flat glass. UNKRA and the Government have agreed to 
build a factory capable of manufacturing about 12 
million square feet of glass a year. Last year, UNKRA 
budgeted $1,000,000 for the purpose. 

Getting more coal out of the ground is of supreme 
importance. Increasing electrical output, industrial re- 
construction and expansion, and the plan to protect 
and restore depleted forest lands all depend on more 
coal. The need is 3,000,000 metric tons a year— 
about three times the production in 1949. In 1951, out- 





put fell to 161,750 metric tons. In 1953, it recovered 
to 866,000 metric tons. 

To step up the output of coal still further, UNKRA 
is helping to repair and develop the three major mines 
—at Samchok and Machari, both in Kangwon Prov- 
ince, and at Hwasun near Kwangju. It has set aside 
$820,000 for rock-drilling equipment, surface machin- 
ery and coal cars and trucks. 

The country also has another fuel—peat. Plenty of 
it, and of a good grade. This can be used in place of 
firewood and thus help to save the forests. 

If the indiscriminate cutting of Korean forests, begun 
during World War II, continues at its present rate, the 
country’s timber resources will be completely exhausted 
by 1970. The fighting between June 1950 and June 
1952 destroyed more than a seventh of the trees. Three 
quarters of the cutting now is to get firewood for the 
home. 

UnkRA is therefore helping to develop the produc- 
tion and use of peat as an adequate substitute. Equip- 
ment and supplies to the value of $127,000 were 
brought in this year from abroad. The services of two 
Danish technical assistance experts were also obtained 
to help in getting more peat more widely used. 

The Republic of Korea has considerable resources 
of other minerals, too. There are rich deposits of gold, 
graphite and tungsten, as well as of coal. And there 
is enough lead, copper, bismuth and manganese to 
merit attention. There seems to be a reasonable pros- 
pect of developing mineral exports within a few years 
to the value of $40 million or $50 million a year. 

The ground, however, has only been scratched. The 


full extent of the country’s mineral wealth has yet to 
be measured. 

UNKRA has, therefore, started what is in effect a 
national treasure hunt. It has built a mineral assay 
laboratory with the most modern equipment at Taejon, 
in the heart of the largest known mining seams, to 
test ore samples. 

The fame of the laboratory has spread fast. When 
the members of the international staff of the laboratory 
arrive at work in the morning, they often find a crowd 
of amateur prospectors waiting with lumps and rocks 
in their hands to be assayed. So far none of these has 
yet struck it rich. But there is no doubt that the im- 
portance of the laboratory is well realized. 

Development of the country’s mineral resources de- 
pends partly on assessing the commercial value of 
mines now in existence and on proper evaluation of 
new finds. Thousands of samples have to be analyzed, 
and that is what the assay laboratory at Taejon is doing. 
It was set up by UNKRA in agreement with the Govern- 
ment and the United Nations Command, with UNKRA 
providing $160,000. 

Another $500,000 has been voted by the agency 
for a school to train the various kinds of technicians 
and experts needed by the mining industry, and to help 
improve mining techniques. 

Great demands are also being made on the rest of 
the country’s vocational training set-up. Thousands of 
skilled workers and technicians are wanted to meet 
the needs of industrial and economic recovery, of re- 
construction. Nearly all the equipment and facilities, 
however, were destroyed during the fighting. Teaching 


Development of the fishing industry is of great importance to Koreans. 
Many new boats are needed to make good war damage and wear-and-tear from long use. 
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Thousands upon thousands of Koreans have to live in tumble- 
down shelters like these. The Government and UNKRA have 
begun a program to help meet the need for the million new 
dwellings required. Many Koreans caught prospecting fever 
when UNKRA opened a mineral assay laboratory at Taejon. 
Each morning some arrive (as below) with bagfuls of rocks for 
analysis, hoping they've made a rich find in the country’s rela 
tively untouched mineral deposits. 


techniques are unsatisfactory, and there is a shortage 
of qualified instructors. In 1953, UNKRA set aside about 
$750,000 as an initial step in establishing an adequate 
vocational training system. 

About three quarters of the South Korean population 
live off the land. Farm tools are therefore important 
in a country which is still threatened by food shortages. 
UNKRA is accordingly helping the farm tool factories 
with imported machines, steel and other materials to 
enable them to multiply their output. 

Also necessary are fertilizers—between 600,000 to 
700,000 metric tons a year. At present, however, there 
is hardly any home production of fertilizers. Last year, 
UNKRA gave $100,000 for planning ways to produce 
fertilizers in Korea, in addition to importing $11,000,- 
000 worth. Cutting down on imports of this farming 
necessity will save foreign currency for other important 
purchases from abroad. 

Next to agriculture, the fishing industry is the biggest 
source of food for the Republic of Korea. It not only 
provides about eighty-five per cent of the annual pro- 
tein needed by the people. It is also a major source of 
foreign exchange. Earnings from fish exports provide 
the money to import grains, fertilizers, equipment and 
other requirements. 

The fighting hit the fishing industry very hard indeed. 
Much fishing gear and about a tenth of the fishing fleet 
were lost. The average annual catch in 1947-49 was 
296,400 metric tons. In 1950 it fell to 219,000 metric 
tons. By 1953, it had recovered to 266,000. But to 
meet both home and export needs, the catch each year 
must reach between 400,000 and 450,000 metric tons. 

More fishing craft and marine engines are therefore 
urgently needed. So are nets, ropes, other gear, and 
materials for making ice to preserve the fish. Last year, 
UNKRA budgeted $1,900,000 for the industry. Its proj- 
ects included rebuilding the wholesale fish markets at 
Seoul and Inchon, and construction of twenty-three 
fishing vessels. 

Three complete cannery units have also been im- 
ported—to double the capacity of the cannery industry. 

In addition, the Agency has set up a revolving fund 
—the money used is the local hwan—to make loans for 
purchasing new fishing boats and _ repairing existing 
craft. A small-scale fisherman can borrow enough from 
this fund to cover half the cost of a new boat and of 
new gear. Requests for these loans are “absolutely 
enormous,” according to one UNKRA Official. 

To meet the country’s vast housing needs, UNKRA 
has set aside about $2,500,000. This will be used partly 
to help the Ministry of Social Affairs carry out its plan 
to build 5,500 permanent homes, half of them in the 
Seoul area. UNKRA has provided technical advice for 
this scheme and special machines—landcrete machines 
—to make earth blocks mixed with a little cement. 
These blocks are not only most useful as building ma- 
terial. They also cut building costs considerably. 

The landcrete machines are used, too, in other parts 
of the country, by the Government and by one or two 
private agencies helping to rebuild homes. One of these 





is “Houses for Korea, Inc.” Like the other organizations 
—-private, governmental or inter-governmental—its re- 
construction work dovetails into that of UNKRA. A 
three-man team from this voluntary private body estab- 
lished itself in a house in the little village of Kungyang- 
jang-ni. In the space of three weeks, the villagers and 
the team members, aided by a landcrete machine, had 
a new clinic going up. The doctor member of the team 
now sees patients there three times a week. Another 
teaches English to youngsters and village dignitaries 
in an open-air classroom. 


Community Development 


This work by “Houses for Korea, Inc.” is an example 
of community development work which UNKRA seeks 
to encourage. To this end, it has launched a program 
for “community development employment,” with the 
aid of an expert provided by the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. The program aims to 
help meet the tremendous need in the country’s rural 
areas for small-scale improvements that can raise both 
the output and income of farmers and generally benefit 
the village community concerned. 

The villagers can undertake these improvements 
themselves, given sufficient encouragement, using local 
resources and manpower. The manpower is available 
at certain times of the year—in the winter months, for 
instance, or between the time the rice crop is planted 
and the time it is harvested. 

The benefits are obvious, and the projects to be 
carried out are suggested by the community itself. By 
the end of last April more than 200 projects had been 
undertaken. Some were to repair school houses, canals 
and canal bridges, river banks and dams. Others were 
to build sewer systems, to construct dikes for flood 
control, to dig new public wells, to deepen irrigation 
ditches, or to construct reservoirs and playgrounds. In 
some instances, roads were built by the villagers in 
their spare time so that farmers in remote mountain 
areas could bring their crops to market. 

Over 46,000 separate families have so far benefited 
from UNKRA’s community development program. And 
the villagers have voluntarily given more than 200,000 
work hours in the past year or so to improve their own 
lives by their own efforts. 

All the activities described here are not the only 
ones absorbing the energies of UNKRA. But they are 
enough to show how the road to recovery is being 
built in a war-devastated land with the aid of an Agency 
which the General Assembly of the United Nations 
decided to set up on December 1, 1950. 

What has been done so far, however, is not nearly 
enough to enable the country to become economically 
viable. Vast though the reconstruction efforts of the 
Korean people are, they still need outside help, from 
UNKRA and elsewhere. If UNKRA is. to continue its work 
at its present rate, it will need more funds. Present 
indications are that if governments lag behind in volun- 
teering contributions, the Agency will only be able to 
carry out half its plans for 1954. 
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RAINMAKING 
A Study of Experiments 


“Everybody talks about the weather,” Mark Twain, an American novelist, 
was wont to remark, “but nobody does anything about it.”” The closest that 
man has come to doing anything about it is by artificial inducement of rain, 
a subject of particular interest to all agriculturists. 
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The World Meteorological Organization, 

a United Nations specialized agency, 

was established on March 23, 1950, to 

promote, among other things, the establishment 
and maintenance of systems for rapidly exchang- 
ing weather information and the standardization 
of meteorological observations. As part of its 
service to its eighty-two members, WMO 


undertook by questionnaire a survey of rain- 
making experiments in different areas of the world 
and made certain recommendations for proce- 
dures to be followed in future experiments. The 
following article is presented as an example of 
only one phase of WMO’s varied activities aimed 
at facilitating worldwide cooperation in all 

phases of weather activity including observation, 
research and training. 

The editors of the REVIEW are indebted for 
assistance in preparation of this article to the 
scientists who answered WMO’s questionnaire and 
to learned writers on the subject. The traveler 

to the land of the Rain Queen is Jan Juta, a noted 
South African painter and writer. 


H- much is a golden plow worth, an old riddle asks. 

The answer is: a rain in May. How to induce a 
rain in May, or any other time that it is needed, has 
eluded man’s best efforts since the dawn of time. 
Drought is his enemy. 

In the last ten years many attempts have been made 
to knock holes in clouds—the water barrels of the sky. 
Now it appears that eventual success by man in 
artificially inducing rain is merely a matter of time, 
through application of trial and error—of controlled 
experiments under scientific conditions. 

It has been demonstrated conclusively, both in the 
laboratory and in the atmosphere, that the minuscule 
drops of moisture forming clouds at temperatures below 
freezing can be converted to ice crystals by seeding 
with dry ice, silver iodide or other agents. This is an 
initial step in making rain by artificial means. In fact, 
the natural conversion of supercooled cloud droplets 
into ice crystals or snow is one of the processes by 
which rain commonly occurs under natural conditions. 

Among the more important unanswered questions 
are: Under what particular atmospheric conditions can 
rain be induced by artificial means? How frequently do 
such conditions occur? What are the quantitative re- 
sults? How much rain can be produced artificially? 
Answers to these questions are vital to an evaluation 
of the practicable possibilities of rainmaking as a means 
of materially augmenting the water supply of any area. 

Recently, the World Meteorological Organization 
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A Zuni Rain God 


published a report on efforts in five arid and semi-arid 
regions of the world—Africa, India, South America, 
North and Central America and Australia. The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion has reported on experiments in Pakistan. 

A fair conclusion from these reports is that results 
so far can be termed at best inconclusive. Neither the 
complete failure of methods employed nor the certainty 
of getting substantial increases of rainfall have been 
demonstrated. 

Wo, however, reviewing the experiments and their 
results, urges that further experiments be undertaken. 
What the organization emphasizes is that the experi- 
ments be carried out under scientific conditions which, 
on the basis of laboratory and atmospheric knowledge, 
are likely to bring results. 

A sure cure for drought would be a godsend. With- 
out rain nothing can live. Rain is the life-giver and 
sustainer of man, animals and vegetation. It is natural 
that rainmaking rites would occupy much of man’s 
history. In ancient Greece and Rome, the sky god, 
Zeus or Jupiter, was the god of rain. The Greek rain- 
makers dipped in water a branch of the oak, the god’s 
tree, to induce rain, addressing the god with prayer. 
In Rome, images were cast into the Tiber. Teutons 
poured water over a naked girl. 

To the Hebrews, rain was a blessing from heaven in 
return for obedience to the Law. To make rain, Celtic 
druids, followed by processions, went to certain sacred 





In Australia, where drought is a great problem, cumulus 
clouds between 23,000 and 27,000 feet high were 
seeded with granules of solid carbon dioxide (dry ice) 


in recent rainmaking experiments. 


wells or magical springs, where they beat upon the sur- 
face of the water or poured water over special stones 
or tossed it into the air. The Indians of the arid south- 
western regions of North America sought rain through 
ritual dances or poured libations into the bowl held by 
an image of the rain god. 

Modern rainmakers, though they may privately mut- 
ter incantations, have given up symbolic attacks on 
drought. Instead, they use the airplane, ground genera- 
tors and hydrogen-filled balloons, all to carry sub- 
stances into clouds and make them open up and give 
rain. 

For any rainmaking experiment to succeed, there 
must, of course, be a sufficient supply of moisture in 
the air. The air at any given temperature and pressure 
can hold only a definite amount; the higher the tem- 
perature, the more it can contain. 

To condense moisture out of the air, two possible 
means immediately present themselves: either continue 
to add to the moisture content of the air until it can 
hold no more, or cool the air below its capacity to con- 
tain its existing moisture. The latter process is by far 
the more important in the production of precipitation. 
Once moisture is condensed out of the air, an initial 
requirement for precipitation has been met. It is still 
possible, however, for the condensed moisture to float 
around in the air as fog or cloud, without actually fall- 
ing out as rain, since the moisture particles are suffi- 
ciently small to remain virtually suspended. Even the 
most minute upcurrent is sufficient to provide suspen- 
sion for the smallest moisture particles. If the particles 
grow, however, they can reach the size where they begin 


Dry ice being loaded onto a plane for experiments to 
make artificial rain in England. Aim is to speed 
formation of rain drops by lowering temperatures 

to condense the water vapor in clouds. 


to fall out. As they fall through regions occupied by 
other moisture particles, they grow by collisions and 
consequently tend to fall faster. 

If the air contains visible moisture, all that is needed 
to induce precipitation is some triggering action which 
will cause the particles to grow in size. This can be 
accomplished in some instances by seeding the air with 
certain chemical particles such as dry sea salt, calcium 
chloride, silver iodide: or with ice crystals or even 
water. The seeding agent may be introduced into the 
atmosphere (and preferably into the cloud itself) by 
depositing it from an airplane, burning prepared char- 
coal coated with the seeding agent, or by distributing 
the combustible particles into the air by releasing bal- 
loons which subsequently burst in the clouds and dis- 
charge their cargo of seeding agent. 


Gunpowder and Generators 


Two series of experiments were conducted at Kong- 
wa, Tanganyika, in the periods January-April 1951 and 
January-April 1952. Silver iodide was used solely as 
the seeding agent in the 1951 experiments, released 
either by ground generators or by a technique developed 
during the course of the experiments. A small charge 
of impregnated gunpowder was carried into the cloud 
by means of a hydrogen-filled balloon and exploded at 
a prearranged height by a time fuse. Results were 
judged mainly by the readings of the close network 
of standard raingauges which covers the area, supple- 
mented by visual observations. The results were on the 
whole inconclusive though on a few days there was 
some evidence of an increase of rainfall. On the whole, 





however, there may have been an overall reduction in 
rainfall due to overseeding. When too many particles are 
injected in a cloud, droplets form ice crystals and growth 
by collision in falling is appreciably diminished. 

The experiments in 1952 were on a much more 
strictly controlled basis. The balloon technique was 
used exclusively. Seeding agents were silver iodide and 
hygroscopic particles consisting of a mixture of dry sea- 
salt and ten per cent calcium chloride. A three-day cycle 
was followed: first day, silver iodide, second day, hygro- 
scopic particles, third day no experiment. The point of 
release of each balloon was adjusted so that the seeding 
agent was dispersed over a fixed preselected point. The 
results, again judged by readings of the raingauges sup- 
plemented by visual observations, were not conclusive. 
But there is evidence that on days of hygroscopic seed- 
ing more rain fell in an area at a distance downwind 
from the point of release, which agrees with theoretical 
calculations. There is also evidence that with both types 
of seeding agent there was a reduction in rainfall at the 
point of release. These experiments may be said to have 
been carried out in a semi-arid region. 

Scientists who studied these reports concluded that 
there seems little doubt that, from the point of view of 
producing more rainfall, cumuliform clouds (large cauli- 
flower-appearing clouds formed by rising air currents), 


are the most favorable for experiments. Their conclu- 
sions may well apply to other parts of the world. 

In most arid or semi-arid regions there is one, and 
perhaps in some cases two, rainy seasons. At other 
times of the year cloud amounts are smal] and in some 
cases skies are cloudless. The term raimy season does 
not mean that rain occurs continuously or even daily. 
On some occasions no rain may fall for several days 
or even weeks. It frequently happens, however, that 
during these dry spells there is much cumuliform cloud 
but no rain. The actual quantities of water available in 
the clouds and in the atmosphere in tropical regions 
probably lend themselves more to successful experi- 
ments on artificial control of rain. 

Moreover, the stimulation of slightly more rain dur- 
ing the rainy season and in particular the production 
of some rain, however slight, during the dry spells of 
the rainy season would probably be the greatest benefit 
which experiments of this kind could give to the eco- 
nomic development of the arid and semi-arid regions. 
Ability to control rainfall in this way on however 
modest a scale would preclude the failure of crops, an 
all too frequent occurrence in such regions. 

In estimating the value of the current techniques it 
is important to realize that in tropical regions, and hence 


Mujaji the Rain Queen 


pg in the power of certain individuals 
to induce rain by other than mechanical 
means still exists in parts of the world. A 
traveler who has visited the wild, dramat- 
ic, mountainous country of the Northern 
Transvaal reports the belief of the Lovedu 
tribe in the magical powers of their an- 
cient ruler. She is the Rain Queen, who 
lives only to bring life to the land and 
fertility to her faithful tribe. 

Mujaji is her name. She makes her 
contacts with the rain gods in strange and 
mysterious ways. Like the atom bomb, the 
ingredients are known but the mixtures 
are secret. Mujaji, if one could get to see 
her, might be interested in the smoke pots 
modern scientists use. She, too, uses pots. 
Into them go human skin, parts of the 
great Kudu bull, feathers of a particular 
bird and sea water carried many miles 


from the ocean. Members of the tribe 
keep their eyes peeled for scaly anteaters 
and bring them alive to the village. The 
skin of this royal animal goes into the 
brew. To strengthen it, Mujaji adds ter- 
mites, flying ants which appear after the 
first rain and must be gathered only by 
virgins of the tribe. These maidens also 
collect the first green foods of the season. 

Mujaji lives in her royal kraal near a 
murmuring stream. Here she feeds her 
pots, each item rich with significance, 
steeped in tradition that only she knows. 

She is old, very old, they say. She may 
be the last of the Rain Queens. Her peo- 
ple are spreading. And a world that knows 
her not is encroaching on her powers with 
science and the factual ugliness of ma- 
chines. But time moves slowly for the 
Lovedu and the rains still come. 





in many arid and semi-arid regions, much of the rain 
falls from clouds which do not reach the freezing level. 

The experiments conducted in the sisal and coffee 
exporting area of Kongwa, Tanganyika, can be said 
to have been conducted in an arid or semi-arid area. 
It is extremely difficult to make an estimate of the 
value of current techniques and the one attempted 
below should be treated with some reserve. 

In view of the fact that much rain falls from clouds 
which do not reach the freezing level, seeding agents 
effective on freezing clouds are of limited application 
only. Moreover, if the cloud reaches the freezing level, 
it is probable that it will produce rain by natural proc- 
esses. Seeding agents effective on warm clouds will be 
of general application. 


Varying Techniques 


The effectiveness of dry ice in arid and semi-arid 
regions is still virtually unexplored. But as the principle 
is the production of ice crystals which grow at the ex- 
pense of supercooled waterdrops, the method is likely 
to be of only limited application in the tropics. 

As silver iodide crystals are still inefficient at tempera- 
tures down to 10°C (50°F), they are considered un- 
likely as valuable seeding agents in tropical Africa. 
Moreover, the silver iodide crystals become rapidly 
deactivated in sunlight, another factor which weighs 
against their effectiveness in the tropics. 

The effectiveness of water particles introduced by 
artificial means into the clouds in tropical Africa is 
unknown, although experiments in other regions sug- 
gest that it may be as effective a seeding agent as any. 
It does not rely upon any temperature conditions within 
the cloud for its application and it may therefore be 
effective on warm clouds and cold clouds. 


The 1952 Kongwa experiments suggest that the in- 
troduction of hygroscopic particles into cumuliform 
clouds may be effective in producing more rain. The 
method is equally applicable to warm and cold clouds. 
There are certain difficulties in producing and main- 
taining particles in a sufficiently dry state and of suffi- 
ciently small size but these difficulties were overcome. 


The main advantage of hydrogen-filled balloons is 
that the point of release of the seeding agent can be 
preselected fairly accurately, a valuable point in experi- 
mental work. They are also clteap to operate. A dis- 
advantage is that the weight of seeding agent which can 
be uplifted is relatively small, though this can to some 
extent be offset by releasing a number of balloons. An- 
other disadvantage is that although the quantity of gun- 
powder used in each charge is very small and is un- 
likely seriously to damage an aircraft, it is prudent to 
use the method only when no aircraft are in the vicinity. 

Most of the experiments have been inconclusive be- 
cause insufficient attention has been given to the method 
of assessing their results. The inherent difficulty in 
all experiments of this kind is in obtaining an answer 


to the fundamental question, “What would have hap- 
pened if there had been no experiments?” Experiments 
which do not permit of a fairly accurate answer to that 
question cannot substantially further knowledge on this 
subject. 

Hitherto, the main methods of assessing results have 
been by visual or photographic observation, study of 
the readings of such raingauges as happen to be in the 
region or use of radar equipment adapted for the detec- 
tion of precipitation. It is thought that the study of the 
readings of raingauges is, in the long run, the method 
most likely to extend knowledge on the value of experi- 
ments, provided they are continued over a sufficient 
period to enable statistical techniques to be applied and 
that the network of raingauges is adequate to enable the 
detailed distribution of rainfall over the area to be 
known. 


In India, a few trial experiments using the balloon 
technique were carried out at Calcutta during the 1952 
monsoon season. Dry ice and silver iodide were used as 
seeding agents. Warm clouds (with tops below freezing 
level) were sprayed with water drops. Evaluation was 
unsatisfactory. Precipitation occurs naturally on many 
days during the monsoon season and precise control of 
experiments employing balloons is still difficult to attain. 

Nevertheless, seeding warm clouds with dry ice or 
water could be successful in those parts of India where 
the freezing level is high and nonraining clouds rarely 
reach subfreezing temperatures. Analyses made during 
1948-1951 of the 7,285 available aircraft reports showed 
that in some areas more than ninety per cent of the 
reported heights of low cloud tops lie below the freezing 
level during the year. 


From the distribution of dry cloudy days worked out 
on monthly charts, it appears that areas where rain- 
making in warm clouds would prove useful (cotton is 
the crop common to all) are Saurashtra and Kutch, 
also cattle country; Gujarat, whose fertile plain in 
Bombay supports tobacco and millet; Hyderabad, with 
fertile black soil in the northwest for wheat and oil- 
seeds; Mysore, a nearly landlocked broken tableland, 
famous for mangoes and sandalwood; and Assam, the 
great rice area in the extreme northeast of India, which 
also contains a fertile alluvial valley, dense forests and 
an animal population of elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, 
leopard and bear. 

A study has been made of the possibilities of cold- 
cloud seeding particularly in Rajasthan, grain and cattle 
country, and southeast Madras, nearly ninety per cent 
of whose cultivable land is under food crops. Here mon- 
soon rainfall is rather scanty or the failure of rains is 
fairly frequent. The conclusion was that if the greater 
part of Madras state remained chiefly under the influ- 
ence of the relatively dry northeasterly air stream the 
result would be a failure of winter rains. Artificial stimu- 
lation of clouds would yield little results. 

The experiments in the Union of South Africa, not 
an arid or semi-arid area, were conducted during the 
summer period December 1947-April 1948. Seeding 





agents were introduced into clouds by aircraft. The 
results were judged by visual observations from the 
aircraft and by ground radar equipment. The seeding 
agent mainly used was dry ice. Water was used on 
several occasions. 

The dry ice was dropped into cumulus clouds at 
temperatures below freezing. Radar echoes were sub- 
sequently observed in most cases but it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to determine whether the development 
which occurred after seeding was the result of seeding. 
There is some evidence that the dry ice stimulated pre- 
cipitation at an earlier stage than would otherwise have 
occurred. There is little or no evidence, either visual 
or radar, to indicate an extension of the area affected 
by the precipitation. When water was used as a seeding 
agent, only once was a radar echo subsequently pro- 
duced. 

In an experiment in South America, in the Argentine, 
carried out over the Sierras of Cordoba and San Luis in 
December 1950, dry ice was seeded directly into the 
cloud at the level where the difference between satura- 
tion vapor pressure over water and over ice reached its 
maximum. The object was to obtain a rapid growth of 
ice crystals already formed. The zone over which the 
experiment was performed was uninhabited. There is no 
evidence of what quantity of rain reached the ground or 
if any did so at all. 

According to meteorologists there, the rising current 
in the Sierras (the weather moves from east to west) 
favors the formation of cumulus clouds. Stationary 
cumulus clouds fulfil the necessary conditions for arti- 
ficial inducement of rainfall, under certain conditions. 
Yet it is doubtful, the meteorologists say, whether arti- 
ficial means can produce rain from these clouds in any 
significant amount, although ii seems possible that little 
local showers might be inducec: by seeding with dry ice 
or some other agent. 

The atmospheric conditions to the windward of hills 
and mountains might be more favorable to the artificial 
increase of precipitation where and when natural preci- 
pitation is taking place. 

In all the large semi-arid areas in the western part of 
the Argentine eastward of the great mountain chain of 
the Andes, between 40° and 30°S, there occur, from 
time to time, situations that might favor attempts to in- 
crease rainfall. The agricultural production in this area, 
especially fruit growing and viticulture in the famous 
regions of San Juan and Mendosa, depends principally 
on irrigation. Rainfall does not exceed in most years 
eight-tenths of an inch in Mendosa and four-tenths of 
an inch in San Juan and varies within this range in much 
of the region. An artificial increase of rainfall on the 
lower peaks and easterly slopes of the range would lead 
to an increase of water, snow and ice, which would rein- 
force the rivers and streams that supply the irrigation 
system. 

The situations in which favorable conditions may be 
expected are those in which a migratory high-pressure 
area drifts through Patagonia, an agricultural area south 


of the parallel 40°S, toward the east and east-north-east, 
and the atmospheric pressure remains relatively low 
north of the parallel 30°S. Then a current of polar 
maritime air flowing towards the northwest enters the 
regions, producing much cloud eastward of the water- 
shed while the amount of precipitation is usually rela- 
tively small, since the maritime air currents moving 
from the east or southeast are shallow. 

Over Peru’s coastal plain, productive of sugar and 
cotton, there is a frequent occurrence of dense strato- 
cumulus layers forming a rather low ceiling. Observers 
hoped that the liquid moisture held within them might 
be utilized for the production of rainfall even in a very 
arid region. 

But according to several soundings, the cloud layer is 
thin and the amount of suspended water very small. 
Observers have said that there is little possibility of in- 
creasing the amount of rainfall in these cases. Rain 
would have to fall through a thick layer of air so dry 
that the rain would evaporate. The necessary insta- 
bility, too, is lacking to maintain a precipitation arti- 
ficially started. Only a very rare change in the atmo- 
spheric circulation along the Peruvian coast produces 
the necessary instability. 

Obviously, this touches the sore spot in the problem. 
The aridity of certain regions is a consequence of the 
general atmospheric and oceanic circulation. If this cir- 
culation is not changed, there will be no rainfall in the 
region, at least in any significant amount. Nature does 
produce, from time to time, temporary changes such as 
the phenomenon of the Nino current, which causes con- 
siderable precipitation in some Peruvian regions that 
are very arid in most years. But so far, no means have 
been found of producing artificially that extraordinary 
oceanic stream. 

Similar situations occur, although less frequently, in 
Catamarca, Tucuman, Salta and Jujuy, northwest 
provinces of Argentina, where very little and insignifi- 
cant precipitation occurs during the winter months and 
where any increase in the volume of water received 
would be of great benefit. The fertile soil of these areas 
produces a wide variety of food crops and supports 
livestock as work animals and as the source of a hides- 
and-skin trade. 


Theory of Compensation 


But even if the precipitation really could be increased, 
a new problem would arise: the regional, and even the 
global, compensation. 

The air masses above the easterly slopes of the 
Andes, in which the precipitation is formed, do not 
cross the Andes but become part, later on, of the cir- 
culation over the continent, keeping to the east of the 
mountains. If some of the moisture is removed by an 
artificial means, these air masses necessarily become 
drier than they would have been otherwise. This would 
obviously have undesirable consequences in the neigh- 
boring areas. There is no region within 900 miles in 
which rainfall is in excess. 





Experiments in Australia, a country which raises 
wool and cattle for the world market, have been car- 
ried out over the coast and highlands and semi-arid 
interior of New South Wales, the mountain areas of the 
island state of Tasmania and the semi-arid tropical 
interior of Queensland. No success was apparently 
achieved in Queensland and the interior of New South 
Wales. 

Very little information on the actual quantitative re- 
sults has been released. In some cases, it appears that, 
on the average, by seeding a suitable cloud with dry ice, 
some noticeable rainfall may be expected over the area 
below the cloud. In other cases, however, it is claimed 
that a considerable amount has been induced over an 
area as large as several hundred square kilometres. 

In a case where seven clouds were seeded, four pro- 
duced showers ranging from about .010 inch at the 
edge of the shower area to probably .06 inch in the 
centre. Rainfall from a single cloud generally lasts for 
about twenty minutes. 

Agents used have been dry ice and silver iodide. 
Some experiments have also been made by spraying 
warm clouds with water drops; of eleven clouds so 
sprayed, it appeared that rain fell from four of them, 
while another six were modified in form. 

Successful seeding has been of clouds of the cumuli- 
form type, having low temperatures at the top. The 
height of the base of the cloud should not be greater 
than the depth of the cloud, so that rain drops will 
reach the ground without evaporating. The required 
conditions for artificial rainfall inducement would 
rarely be found in arid or semi-arid regions under pres- 
ent techniques. 

It is generally considered that artificial inducement 
of precipitation so far has occurred in clouds from 
which rain could have fallen by natural processes. 
Such inducement might very well increase the amount 
of rain in situations where rain would have fallen in 
some measure by natural meteorological processes. To 
induce rain from a stable and relatively dry atmosphere 
still appears beyond the reach of scientific devices. 


Salt on the Ground 

In Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier Province near the 
Khyber Pass between August 25 and 31, 1953, jeeps 
from the Royal Pakistan Air Force sprayed a salt solu- 
tion over roads radiating out of the city of Mardan. 
The purpose of this ground-seeding was to increase the 
number of rain-producing salt particles in the atmo- 
sphere. No results were apparent at first. 

The aim is to modify the atmosphere sufficiently to 
produce rain when the right combination of conditions 
occurs. Winds carry the salt particles thousands of feet 
into the air, where they remain in sufficient density, for 
a time, to cause drops to form in moisture-bearing 
odouds, when they arrive. 

Although no change in the atmosphere was registered 
after the ground-seeding test by instruments which 
count salt particles present in the air, scattered ob- 
servers reported that the area around Mardan had a 
two-inch rainfall following this experiment. The method 
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is being given another trial during the monsoon season 
in 1954, 

Tests were also made in 1953 with direct seeding 
of clouds from airplanes. Between September 1 and 5 
a salt solution was sprayed directly into the clouds. 
Four of the flights were unsuccessful. 

The results of the remaining one are still being 
studied. In that test, a plane went up under a sky cov- 
ered with cumulus clouds. It left a wake of rain 
showers falling behind it thirty to forty minutes after 
it had sprayed each cloud. 

Scientists believe that seeding might have accounted 
for this rainfall. Ground-salting experiments are at 
present preferred, however, since cloud-seeding by air 
over an area as large as West Pakistan is considered 
economically not feasible. 

Jacobad, in West Pakistan, and on the railway run- 
ning north from Karachi to Lahore, receives only four 
inches of rain a year, three of them coming during the 
monsoon season. 

Karachi, on the sea, has only seven inches of rain a 
year and the Sind deserts behind it are among the 
world’s dryest. The province of Baluchistan is dry and 
barren and the Northwest Frontier Province is con- 
sidered fortunate because it receives fifteen inches of 
rain a year. In some regions of East Pakistan, on the 
other side of the sub-continent, 200 inches fall annually. 

What Pakistan’s meteorologists hope to do is to tap 
some of the clouds that blow over West Pakistan dur- 
ing the monsoon season. In West Pakistan, ice-forming 
nuclei do not have much of a hand in natural rainfall 
and cold seeding is not suitable. 

Experiments conducted by Pakistan’s meteorological 
department over the past three years show that hygro- 
scopic nuclei are responsible for most of the scant rain 
the country receives. Increasing their number might 
increase rainfall. 

Studies show that these nuclei—in the form of salt 
particles—are so abundant over certaim areas, such as 
Karachi and the Sind desert, that there is no hope of 
inducing rainfall by putting more of them into the 
atmosphere. These regions are dry simply because of 
inadequate cloud formations. 

However, in the Northwest Frontier Province and in 
Baluchistan, hygroscopic nuclei are not nearly as plenti- 
ful. It is here that the scientist has hopes of increasing 
rainfall by salting the air. 

In North and Central America cloud seeding has 
been most active. There has as yet been no demonstra- 
tion that it increases precipitation. As far as is known, 
none of the many claims have been substantiated by 
statistical methods with the assurance of significance 
required in closely affected fields such as agriculture. 

The present techniques for evaluating cloud seeding 
operations are generally insensitive to increases of less 
than twenty to thirty per cent. One evaluation has shown 
a significant increase of about ten per cent. In several 
other evaluations there were indications of likely in- 
creases but it was not possible to demonstrate their 
reality. The results of these few evaluations, together 





with the demonstrated physical effects from seeding, 
have encouraged investigators to look for smaller in- 
creases of precipitation, say, of ten per cent or less as 
the usual effect of seeding on precipitation. They have 
also been effective in reducing advertised and claimed 
increases to more reasonable levels. 

It is probably correct to say there have been no 
projects completed where the specific objective was to 
demonstrate the efficacy of seeding to increase rainfall. 
his is a serious failing, for the evaluation techniques 
are statistical and require that experiments be designed 
properly in order that the full power of evaluation tech- 
niques can be attained. All evaluations to date have 
been made on cloud-seeding operations, not true ex- 
periments. A great deal of the sensitivity of the evalua- 
tion procedures was sacrificed because of the lack of 
Statistical design. It is hoped that these deficiencies will 
be overcome by experiments at present under way. 

Although there are differing opinions among com- 
mercial seeders as to techniques, the fundamental prin- 
ciples followed by all seem to be to determiae when 
conditions are right for the occurrence of natural preci- 
pitation over the target; and when the situation and 
circulation are right for carrying the nuclei into super- 
saturated air flowing over the target below the freezing 
level. 

Almost all commercial seeding operations over the 
great food and cattle producing regions of the west and 
southwest United States have been carried out using 
silver iodide emitted from ground generators ordinarily 
placed at strategic points. Each was under the care of 
an operator in contact with the meteorologist controlling 
the operation and who received instructions from him 
as to when to emit nuclei. 

It requires considerable skill to direct the nuclei 
plume over the target at the right level. In fact, a seri- 
ous limitation of such operations is the lack of convinc- 
ing knowledge as to whether the nuclei ever reach the 
target in sufficient quantities to be effective. There is no 
satisfactory technique at present for detection of nuclei 
concentration affecting a target, a serious weakness in 
evaluating either commercial operations or experiments. 


There is little evidence that rain can be produced 
over arid areas or during dry seasons when no natural 
precipitation can occur. If it had been possible to pro- 
duce important amounts of precipitation in arid areas 
and seasons, it would have been easy to demonstrate 
such increases. And this certainly would have been 
done, because some seeding operations have been car- 
ried out under such conditions. Experience seems to 
indicate that if seeding operations can augment pre- 
cipitation appreciably, they are most likely to do so in 
the usual precipitation seasons and in areas where pre- 
cipitation occurs naturally in amounts of perhaps ten 
times the increase possible from seeding. Present results 
seem to point less to the possibility of increasing all pre- 
cipitation and more toward the possibility of moder- 
ating temporary deficiencies. 

It must be remembered that there is a great lack of 
cogent experimental results on cloud seeding because 
most projects have been operational rather than experi- 
mental. More detailed cloud-seeding experiments and 
meteorological studies must be made in arid seasons 
and zones to determine more fully the potential value 
of seeding. 


Painstaking Experiments 


All this would seem to show that producing the price 
of a golden plow is still a challenge. WMo, though, be- 
lieves this conclusion should not be taken as the expres- 
sion of a negative attitude. On the contrary, the experi- 
ments indicate that further effort is necessary. 

Wmo recommends that new, scientifically designed 
and rigorously checked experiments be undertaken in 
all regions where there is a possibility of success. Pre- 
cise methods of evaluating the amount of precipitation 
resulting from such experiments should be developed 
In all research experiments and applied operations, the 
collaboration of the meteorological authorities should 
be sought, to ensure the greatest reliability in conduct- 
ing the experiments and assessing the results. Informa- 
tion on all projects already carried out or those in 
operation should be released and made available to 
all scientific workers, putting development of science 
before commercial and other interests. 





The Helicopter 


Comes of Age 


The R otary Wing Transport 
Enters the International 


Flaght Pattern 


by Frank Entwistle 


Chief, Flight Branch, International Civil Aviation Organization 


TEARLY three years ago, 

I was invited to attend 

a meeting in London of the 
Helicopter Association of 
Great Britain where I heard 
a most fascinating lecture 


Mr. Entwistle traces the history of helicopter 
development from the earliest ex periments to 
the present day, when the first world inter- 
national helicopter scheduled service is an 
accomplished fact, discusses the future of the 


helicopter in public transport operations and 


and in the evacuation of 
wounded soldiers from close 
behind the battle lines. 
There is little doubt that 
those accomplishments have 
provided a considerable in- 


by Mr. F. N. Piasecki of the 
Piasecki Helicopter Cor- 
poration on the Military As- 
pects of the Transport Heli- 
copter. Following his lec- 
ture, Mr. Piasecki exhibited 
a cinematograph film illus- 
trating the take-off, maneu- 
vering and landing of sev- 
eral types of military helicopter, including a single-rotor, 
three-bladed articulated hub machine of ninety h.p. and 
a tandem-rotor machine of 525 h.p., and their effective- 
ness in service. Although Mr. Piasecki was dealing with 
the military aspects of the transport helicopter, there 
must have been many in his audience to whom the lec- 
ture conjured up visions of the day when the helicopter 
would take its place alongside the conventional fixed- 
wing aircraft in public transport operations. The avia- 
tion world had already been impressed by the accom- 
plishments of the helicopter in the Korean war and of 
the service it had performed, both in the delivery of 
troops and supplies into otherwise inaccessible areas 


reviews some of the technical problems await- 

ing solution. He also speaks of the role of the 

International Civil Aviation Organization in 

securing international agreement on_ the 

problems which will be posed by the advent 
of the transport helicopter. 


centive to commercial heli- 
copter development. Only 
the day before Mr. Pia- 
secki’s lecture, I had had a 
most interesting conversa- 
tion with Wing Commander 
R. A. C. Brie, who was in 
charge of the British Euro- 
pean Airways Helicopter 
Unit, and had learned from him something of the de- 
velopment work that was being undertaken in England. 
Experimental helicopter services were also in operation 
at the time, particularly in the United States and in 
Belgium, while in several countries the helicopter was 
being widely used for search and rescue operations and 
for such activities as crop-dusting and spraying and air 
ambulance work. On July 31, 1952, the first Atlantic 
crossing by helicopters was completed by way of Goose 
Bay, Greenland and Iceland, when two Sikorsky S-55’s 
of the U.S.A.F. arrived at Prestwick from Westover 
Field, Springfield, Mass. 

The concept of aircraft using rotary wings goes back 





many years and, in fact, predates considerably that of 
the now conventional fixed wing designs. Helicopter 
development proper may be said to have started as long 
ago as 1784 when Launay and Bienvenu in Paris 
demonstrated a model consisting of two contra-rotating 
systems on a common axis. Many helicopters were built 
during the nineteenth century but it was not until 1907, 
when a relatively light engine became available, that 
success was achieved by Professor Richet and Louis 
Bréguet in the production of a helicopter that was able 
to lift itself, although it was not capable of forward 
motion under its own control. Present day development 
may be said to date from 1924 when Juan de la Cierva’s 
Autogyro, the forerunner of the modern helicopter, 
made its first flight in Spain. The autogyro, while pos- 
sessing certain of the characteristics of its helicopter 
successor, in that it was capable of a low minimum fly- 
ing speed, could glide safely at a steep angle and stop 
within a few yards after touching down, differed essen- 
tially from the helicopter in that the rotation of the 
wings was dependent on the forward motion of the air- 
craft which was produced by an engine and propeller 
as in the conventional airplane. In fact, in the earlier 
models, the initial speed required for take-off could 
only be acquired by a long run which involved circling 
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Route diagram of the SABENA 
(Belgian Airlines) helicopter 
service over four countries, 
through seven cities—a seventy- 
million passenger potential — 
and a view of the 

Brussels terminal. 


the airport several times. Later, however, an engine 
drive was provided to give the rotor blades an initial 
rotation before the autogyro commenced its take-off 
run. The helicopter, on the other hand, is supported in, 
and moves through the air solely by virtue of the forces 
exerted by the rotor blades, the angular setting of which 
can be adjusted to change the aircraft’s attitude and 
flight path. 


National Bevelopment in Europe 
and America 

The Cierva Autogyro Company was founded in 1926 
and pioneered the autogyro in Britain; companies asso- 
ciated with it under license included Pitcairn in the 
United States and Focke in Germany. This association 
resulted in considerable development work on both 
sides of the Atlantic and the acquiring of valuable oper- 
ating experience. In Germany, Focke developed the 
Focke-Achelis helicopter which was flown successfully 
in 1937 from Bremen to Berlin at a speed of sixty- 
eight m.p.h., reaching an altitude of 11,700 feet. In the 
United States, Sikorsky successfully demonstrated his 
VS-300 helicopter in 1939 from which he developed 
the R4 and later the RS. Both of these aircraft could fly 
vertically, hover and move sideways and backwards; 
further, they showed dependable control in flight. In 
Britain, the Cierva Company developed the C.30 auto- 
gyro which was a marked advance on its earlier models 
because control, as well as lift, was effected through the 
medium of the rotor. A later model, the C.40, showed 
an improved take-off technique. G. and J. Weir, which 
later took over the Cierva Company, encouraged by 
Focke’s success, devoted their attention to helicopter 
development and produced two successful helicopters, 
the WS and W6. These developments took place prior 
to the outbreak of World War II. 

The helicopter movement has received its greatest 
impetus in the last ten years. During this period there 





has been considerable activity on both sides of the 
Atlantic, resulting in the production of many types of 
helicopter, some of which are suitable for transport 


operations, and in the acquisition of a wealth of design 
and operating experience. At the present time there are 
more than fifty types of helicopter in production or at 
the design stage; they are adaptable for civil or military 
duties, a few types having been built for specific pur- 
poses. The gross weight varies from 400 to 14,000 Ibs. 
and the range extends from single seaters to helicopters 
designed to carry thirty to forty passengers. In the 
United States, numerous companies are engaged in a 


New York Airways runs helicopter operations between three New 


airports and other services extend to nearby communities. 











wide range of rotorcraft design activities, most of them 
devoting their attention primarily to research and de- 
velopment work. Five firms are actively engaged in 
production. Of these, the Bell Aircraft Corporation in 
1953 produced its one thousandth Model 47 which is 
available in both military and civil versions. In the 
same year, the Piasecki Helicopter Corporation pro- 
duced the YH-16 Transporter, a forty-passenger twin- 
engine tandem while the YH-21 Work Horse, a twenty- 
passenger military model, set new world speed and 
altitude records for helicopters (146.7 m.p.h. and 
22,289 feet). The Sikorsky Aircraft Division of the 
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United Aircraft Corporation has followed their well- 
known S-51 model with the larger 10-seat S-55. In 
Britain, five firms are now actively engaged in the heli- 
copter development field. The Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany produced the Bristol 171, a single-engine four-to- 
five seat helicopter. This was followed by the twin- 
engine Bristol 173 ten-to-fifteen seater which is now 
flying. The Company is now developing the Bristol 181 
which is designed to carry about forty-five passengers. 
The Westland Aircraft Company had some experience 
of rotary wing aircraft in the 1930’s, when they manu- 
factured a two-seat Autogyro in conjunction with the 
French engineer Lefere and later, a five-seat Autogyro 
under license from the Cierva Company. That firm has 
since manufactured a British version of the S-51 and, 
more recently, a British version of the S-55 under li- 
cense from the Sikorsky Division of United Aircraft. 
Westiand’s has the distinction of having operated ex- 
perimentally the first scheduled passenger service when, 
in 1950, they carried passengers regularly from London 
to Birmingham throughout the period of the British 
Industries Fair, using Westland $-51’s. 


Trials of Operating Techniques 


During the last five years a further stage in the heli- 
copter program has been reached. Side by side with the 
research and development work, which is being con- 
tinued on an even more intensive scale than formerly, 
operators both in the United States and Europe are 
now seeking to acquire experience through the opera- 
tion of scheduled helicopter transport services, pri- 
marily for the carriage of cargo and mail although some 
passenger services are also operating. In the United 
States, Los Angeles Airways has been operating 
throughout this period, carrying cargo and mail be- 
tween the airport and the post office and cities in the 
greater Los Angeles area. Operating with eleven Sikor- 
sky S-51’s, this company has, in a three-year period, 
covered 1,500,000 miles carrying fifteen million pounds 
of cargo and mail and completing ninety-six per cent of 
its scheduled flights. In three years, the Chicago Heli- 
copter Air Service, operating with six Bell 47-D’s, has 
flown over a million revenue miles without accident, 
also completing ninety-six per cent of its scheduled 
flights. This company serves thirty-three cities and 
towns in the Chicago vicinity. 

In the New York area, New York Airways have been 
operating regularly since October 1952 with Sikorsky 
S-55’s carrying cargo and mail between Idlewild, New- 
ark and LaGuardia airports and suburban points. On 
July 9, 1953, New York Airways inaugurated a sched- 
uled helicopter passenger service between the three air- 
ports, passengers being carried on the basis of space 
available. While the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration have contributed to 
the civil helicopter development by establishing regula- 
tions under which helicopters can be certified and op- 
erated, the development of the commercial use of the 
helicopter has been undertaken in the main by the op- 
erators themselves, the major effort in the United 


States being directed at the moment towards the devel- 
opment and evaluation of military prototype helicopters. 
The recently-formed Air Transport Association Rotor- 
craft Committee is evaluating helicopter progress in the 
light of airline requirements. The interest among oper- 
ators in the United States is illustrated by figures pub- 
lished recently regarding applications now before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, in which forty carriers are 
involved, the proposals for helicopter services covering 
twenty-six major areas and virtually embracing the 
whole country. 

In Europe, particularly in the United Kingdom, the 
problem has been tackled in a somewhat different man- 
ner. In 1947, British European Airways formed a Heli- 
copter Unit with the object of assessing the operational 
future of the helicopter in Britain, its technical and 
commercial problems, and its limitations. The policy 
of the Unit has been to initiate and undertake opera- 
tions that would demonstrate the capabilities and po- 
tentialities of the helicopter, enlarge its operational ex- 
perience and steadily build up the standards and tech- 
nique of operation in as many aspects as possible. The 
equipment consisted of three Sikorsky S-51’s and two 
Bell 47’s. The first operation was a dummy mail service 
in Dorset for a period of seven weeks early in 1948 
during which a regularity of ninety-six per cent was 
maintained. This was followed by a day mail service 
based on Peterborough and linking nine towns in East 
Anglia with the main railroad system. This operation 
was carried through successfully during the summer of 
1948 for a period of four months, with a regularity of 
98.4 per cent. 

Hitherto, all helicopter operations, both in Europe 
and the United States, had been restricted to daylight 
contact flying although in the United States helicopter 
certificates of airworthiness had been extended to cover 
night flight under visual contact conditions. Between 
October 1949 and April 1950, British European Air- 
ways Unit instituted a night mail operation between 
Peterborough and Norwich. This was the first occasion — 
on which certification was granted for helicopters to 
operate for hire and remuneration under night blind 
flying conditions. The fact that single-engined helicop- 
ters were used caused a 500-foot cloud ceiling limita- 
tion to be imposed to allow visual landings in emer- 
gency; this resulted in some reduction of regularity, the 
figure for which was 77.1 per cent. Attention was next 
directed to passenger operations and in June 1950 a 
regular schedule passenger helicopter operation was in- 
augurated with a twice-daily return service between 
Liverpool and Cardiff. This service was continued till 
March 1951. A regularity of 96.5 per cent was main- 
tained during the first four months although in the 
winter the regularity suffered because of the necessary 
operating limitations. 

Following the Liverpool-Cardiff experiment, an ex- 
perimental service was started in June 1951 between 
Birmingham and London, with the object of gaining 
experience of operating into a metropolitan control 
zone with high fixed-wing aircraft traffic density. The 





McDonneil XV-I Convertiplane. 
Jet-tipped rotor provides the lift 
and pusher-type propeller the 
forward flight. Short wings take 
over lift from rotor when forward 
flight commences. 


The Bell 47-G disassembles into 
thirty-two major components for 
easy carriage. Many of these 
machines were shipped to overseas 
operating locations by conven- 
tional transport aircraft. 


schedule consisted of three return flights daily, reduced 
to one return flight daily throughout the following win- 
ter. One feature of this operation was the establishment 
of a specially designed heliport on the edge of the 
heavily built-up area of Birmingham. A second feature 
was that, although the operation was carried out over 
a route with an excellent train service, the passenger 
traffic proved to be higher than on the Liverpool- 
Cardiff route. The British European Airways program 
is being continued; it is understood that the Company 
has recently taken delivery of one of the Bristol 173’s. 

The experimental operations of British European 
Airways involved the development of the airborne and 
ground equipment necessary for the certification of the 
Sikorsky 51 for blind and night flying; also methods of 
pilot training under synthetic blind conditions. As a 
result of the activities of the Unit, a specification has 
been prepared for a helicopter which, it is anticipated, 
will be fully economic when employed on regular 
scheduled operations in the United Kingdom and will 
be capable of carrying thirty to forty passengers. Heli- 
copter research and development have not been lim- 
ited, however, to a single operator. In 1948 the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation established an inter-departmental 
Helicopter Committee to consider the prospects of the 
future of the helicopter on internal air services of the 
United Kingdom and other fields of potential use and, 
secondly, the related programs of development of the 
helicopter and experimental work of equipment re- 
quired to achieve the necessary regularity af successful 
commercial operation. Helicopter research. and devel- 
opment work is also carried out at two Government es- 
tablishments and by the aircraft industry. 

But developments in Europe were not confined to 
Britain. In 1950 the Sabena Company in Belgium com- 


One of New York Airways Sikorsky S-55 
helicopters approaches George Washington Bridge 
on its helimail delivery route. 








menced a helicopter air mail service, under a five-year 
contract with the Belgian Post Office, from Brussels 
airport to Brussels heliport located in the heart of the 
city, thence to Liége, Hasselt, Turnhout, Herenthals 
and Antwerp and back to Brussels. The equipment con- 
sisted of three Bell 47’s fitted with the normal type of 
artificial horizon, directional gyro, turn and bank and 
rate of climb indicator. One helicopter is fitted with 
instrument landing system (ILS) equipment for all- 
weather operations. Sabena also has a helicopter op- 
eration in the Belgian Congo, which is based on 
Leopoldville. There three Westland Sikorsky’s are used 
for anti-pest spraying. 

In September 1953 a new advance was made when 
SABENA inaugurated the world’s first international heli- 
copter passenger service. The passenger routes oper- 
ated run to Liége and Antwerp (Anvers) in Belgium, 
to Lille in Northern France, to Rotterdam and Maas- 


tricht in the Netherlands and to Cologne (K6ln) and 
Bonn in Germany. It is interesting to note that the heli- 
copter service to Cologne has replaced the fixed wing 
schedules. The international service is operated with 
Sikorsky S-55’s. All the heliports have been provided 
by the municipalities and are situated within the cities 
served. The time required to load and off-load passen- 
gers is of the order of three minutes. An idea of the 
saving of time over rail and normal airline schedules is 
obtained from the Brussels-Cologne run which requires 
one hour forty minutes by helicopter, five hours twenty 
minutes by train and two hours forty minutes by sched- 
uled airliner including taxi times between airport and 
city centre. 

If further proof were needed of the growing interest 
in the helicopter as a means of transport, it is to be 
found in the Symposium on the Operation and Design 
Requirements of Helicopters, held during the Sixth An- 


Twin-rotor Bristol 173, a British ten-to-fifteen passenger helicopter. 




















nual Technical Conference of the Inter- 
national Air iransport Association at 
Puerto Rico in April 1953 and attended 
by prominent experts in that field, includ- 
ing representatives of manufacturers, 
helicopter operators and civil aviation ad- 
ministrations. Prominent among the at- 
tendants were such authorities as Igor 
Sikorsky, Frank Piasecki and Raoul Haf- 
ner, Chief Designer (Helicopters) of the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company. The Sym- 
posium provided an opportunity for the 
free exchange of views and experience 
among all helicopter interests. In the 
words of the Chairman, Mr. J. T. Dy- 
ment, it was “an educational gathering to 
get the other fellow’s point of view—a 
melting pot of ideas.” The discussions cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects including 
the transport roles of the helicopter, op- 
erations, design characteristics, heliport 
requirements, passenger handling char- 


acteristics and economics. Toward the 
end of the Symposium, a list of require- 
ments for the further development of 
commercial transport helicopter opera- 
tions was drawn up as being representa- 
tive of the opinion of all participants. The 
preamble to this statement is worth quot- 


ing in extenso: 

“The consensus of the Helicopter Sym- 
posium of the Sixth 1aTA Technical Con- 
ference is that transport helicopters will 
be brought into effective commercial op- 
eration as rapidly as the development of 
equipment and technique will permit. 

“It appears that suitable transport heli- 
copters may become available in quantity 
before adequate facilities, techniques, and 
regulations for their operation have been 
fully developed. 

“These developments are dependent 
upon the broadening and acceleration of 
the present efforts of government agen- 
cies, operators and manufacturers.” 


From top to bottom: 


Almost the size of a DC-3, the Sikorsky 
XHR2S is a twin-engine single-rotor helicopter 
with retractable landing gear and a top 

speed of over 150 m.p.h. 


French Sud-Ouest “Djinn” jet helicopter. 

In December 1953 this machine was recorded 
by the Aero Club de France as having 
attained an altitude of 4,789 metres. 


Canadian Air Force rescue helicopters such 
as this Piasecki were ordered for operations 
in northern bushland and tundra, as well 

as over the water. 


The twin-engine, twin-rotor Piasecki YH-16 
has a fuselage seventy-eight feet long. 





The main part of the statement covered the following 
requirements: 

a) Cooperation of military and civil authorities in 
fostering a program of prototype testing of heli- 
copters in commercial operating regimes with a view 
to improving reliability, developing operating pro- 
cedures and techniques and accumulating handling 
experience; 

b) participation of civic authorities in providing 
adequate heliports and facilities and protecting suita- 
ble approach paths in built-up areas with adequate 
clearing and marking of obstructions; 

c) determination by flight research of flight safety 
criteria and optimum approach, landing and take-off 
procedures for all-weather operations of transport 
helicopters, including the development of instruments 
adequate for manual hovering in blind flight; 

d) development of better weather forecasting, 
navigational procedures and facilities and institution 
of smoke prevention laws in built-up areas; 

e) limitation of restrictive requirements which 
might deter the full exploitation of the unique char- 
acteristics of the helicopter; 

f) assimilation as far as possible of design criteria 
and specifications of civil and military helicopters; 

g) relaxation of requirements for unnecessarily 
involved ticketing and other transport documents and 
arrangements for adequate and expeditious handling 
of customs and immigration facilities at heliports. 

Future of the Transport Helicopter 
From the views expressed by operators and designers 

at the IATA Helicopter Symposium and elsewhere, it is 
possible to begin to build a picture of the future role of 
the transport helicopter. Experience during the last 
thirty years has shown how rapidly aeronautical science 
can develop and it would not be prudent to attempt, at 
this stage, to look too far into the future. 

The “compound helicopter” and the “convertiplane” 
have already arrived. In the former type of aircraft, the 
helicopter is retained and additional parts are added 
to allow it to travel at higher speeds by unloading the 
rotor, so that in the air it is partly supported by wings 
and driven forward by propellers, the landing gear and 
other parts being retractable in order to avoid excessive 
drag. In the convertiplane, the lifting device for the 
helicopter condition is converted into a forward pro- 
pulsive device. There is still a third development in 
helicopters powered by tip-mounted ram-jet and pulse- 
jet engines which eliminate the need for transmission 
systems and their weight and maintenance penalties. 
Details have recently been released of a new aircraft 
called the McDonnell XV-I Convertiplane which has 
been built for the United States Air Force. Designed 
to rise vertically as a helicopter and fly horizontally as 
fast as many normal aircraft, it is being developed for 
tactical military purposes and reconnaissance work. The 
aircraft is shown to have “sawn-off” wings about half 
the size of a normal aircraft of corresponding build, 
and has a three-blade rotor on top of the fuselage, spun 
by jet exhausts at each blade tip. It is twin-tailed and 


also has a pusher-type propeller, stainless steel runners 
like skis for landing gear and a plastic nose for a pilot 
and three passengers. The rotor provides the power for 
vertical take-off and landing, thus permitting the stub 
wings to give most of the lift for straight flights. 

In spite of these developments, which would result 
in much higher speeds than could ever be attained with 
the pure helicopter, it would appear that the main in- 
strument for public transport operations for some years 
to come will be the helicopter as it is known today, par- 
ticularly on account of its special flying characteristics. 
The helicopter has no stalling speed in the usual sense 
and can slow down to hovering flight at will at a rate 
of deceleration comparable to that of an automobile. 
Helicopters can ascend and descend at almost any 
angle; at a given forward speed, the body attitude 
changes little with flight path and is much the same 
whether the aircraft is climbing or sinking or flying 
level. The helicopter pilot can, therefore; adjust his 
speed and heading so as to ensure safe flying in traffic 
density and visibility normally considered unsafe for 
conventional fixed-wing aircraft. 

The helicopter will not, therefore, operate in serious 
competition with the airplane except, perhaps, on the 
shorter routes between cities. Rather will it compete 
with surface transport, particularly the autobus. The 
maximum range will probably be in the neighborhood 
of 250-300 miles and the operating speed about 150 
knots. The main advantage will lie in the ability of the 
helicopter to operate right into the heart of a city. Three 
main types of operation are envisaged: 

a) transport from a city centre to the air terminal, 
which would replace the present limousine or autobus 
services; 

b) inter-city transport services for distances up 
to 250-300 miles, which might, in some cases, replace 
existing fixed-wing services; 

c) feeder services from outlying areas to air 
terminals. 


Shape of Things to Come 


With a new instrument of this kind, it is easy to give 
rein to the imagination and foresee many new develop- 
ments. One of the main problems associated with the 
development of commercial aviation has been the siting 
of airports in relation to the cities which they serve. 
The general objective has been to select a site as close 
as possible to the city centre, in order to cut down the 
time required in transit between the city and the airport 
and, at the same time, to secure adequate approaches 
from the main directions in which aircraft take off and 
approach to land. These objectives have not always 
been attained in practice. An airport lying close to a 
city is normally subject to worse weather conditions, 
due to fog and smoke, than a site at some miles dis- 
tance. In recent years, the increased density of air 
traffic and consequent concentration of large numbers 
of aircraft at international airports have created new 
problems for the air traffic services concerned. The 
coming of the helicopter might easily lead to a dispersal 
of the airports serving a busy city and simplify the oper- 
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Los Angeles Airways operates mail and cargo services between the airport and the post office 


and adjacent :ownships in the west coast city’s greater area. 


ating and air traffic control procedures, without appre- 
ciable loss of time. 

Again, it may not be going too far in the realm of 
prophecy to visualize the time when the number of pri- 
vate helicopter owners greatly exceeds that of the pri- 
vate airplane pilot. Given adequate heliport facilities in 
the centre of a city, this might well lead to a dispersal 
of the population just as, years ago, the advent of 
public surface transport and the automobile enabled 
people whose business lay in or near the city centre to 
move their residences to the suburbs. This, however, is 
looking far into the future. 

Returning to more immediate prospects, the intro- 
duction of the helicopter into public transport opera- 
tions will raise many new operating problems, some of 
which were indicated in the statement of requirements 
issued by the 1ATA Helicopter Symposium. In view of 
the special characteristics of this type of aircraft, how- 
ever, the problems involved should not be as numerous 
or as complex as those which attended the development 
of air route and traffic patterns for airplane operation. 
One of the more urgent problems relates to the selec- 
tion of suitable sites for heliports in the centres of large 
cities, decision on the relative advantages of ground 
and roof-top sites, and the strength of the latter re- 
quired to meet the design impact load. Roof-top heli- 
ports are already in being; the Post Office in Chicago, 
for example, maintains a heliport on the roof of the 
Post Office building, which has been stressed to meet 
the operations of the scheduled mail airline. 

Other aspects of heliport development are the physi- 
cal characteristics, the clearing and marking of obstruc- 
tions and the provision of visual ground aids, including 
approach aids for operations in low visibility. The 
meteorological conditions prevailing at the site, par- 
ticularly the degree of turbulence likely to be generated 
by surrounding buildings and the incidence of industrial 
smoke, also form an important consideration. 

A fundamental requirement of any air transport 
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operation is the certification, by the Government au- 
thority appointed for the purpose, of the airworthiness 
of the aircraft. This factor is no less important in the 
case of the helicopter partly on account of its special 
characteristics and also because, operating as it will at 
low altitudes over built-up areas, failures would be 
costly to lives and property. Some of the special prob- 
lems that suggest themselves under this heading are the 
effect of gusts on the rotor blades at low altitudes, 
fatigue failure which may be accentuated by virtue of 
the rotating lifting and control surfaces and their fluc- 
tuating loads, vibration, the noise level that will be 
acceptable, having regard to the frequency of operation 
at low altitudes over built-up areas, cockpit instrument 
layout from the point of view of reducing pilot fatigue, 
and cockpit glare. These problems are over and above 
the major questions of structure, powerplants and rotor- 
drive mechanisms. 

As might be expected, the airworthiness of the heli- 
copter has been under continuing study in the main 
manufacturing countries. In the United States, Rotor- 
craft Airworthiness regulations were adopted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and became effective on Janu- 
ary 15, 1951; amendments have since been introduced. 
In the United Kingdom, a new section of the British 
Civil Airworthiness Requirements devoted to rotorcraft 
was published on January 1, 1954. 

When scheduled public helicopter services are es- 
tablished, they will involve operating under instrument 
flight rules and at night. This will introduce problems 
of route navigation and procedures for approach, land- 
ing and take-off at and from restricted sites. En route 
navigation procedures will have to ensure that the 
helicopter can reach its destination in adverse weather 
conditions and must also cover operation at low alti- 
tudes without risk of collision with obstacles. A specific 
approach problem will be the necessity for landing over 
and in a built-up area in strong winds. A further prob- 
lem will be the establishment of terminal minima. In 





the United Kingdom the Ministry of Civil Aviation has 
specified provisionally a 500-foot cloud base and 2 
mile visibility while in the United States the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority has specified a 300-foot cloud base 
and 42 mile visibility. For Sabena operations, the same 
limits as those laid down for United States transport 
operations have been adopted by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, but a further limit of 400-foot cloud base over 
built-up areas is imposed. 

It does not seem likely that air traffic control will 
form a complicated problem except, possibly, in the 
vicinity of the main airports where it will be necessary 
to integrate the helicopter traffic into the general air 
traffic pattern. The en route control problem may be 
solved be reserving a certain portion of the airspace, 
for example, below a level of three thousand feet, for 
helicopter operations. 

The foregoing are but a few of the problems that 
will have to be solved before the helicopter can take 
its place in regular air transport operations. They are 
already being tackled with energy in the countries where 
experimental services are being operated and there is 
little doubt that satisfactory solutions to most of the 
main problems will be found in due course. 

There is, however, an over-riding problem that will 
have to be solved before helicopter operations on any 
considerable scale become practicable and that is the 
question of economy of operation. Abundant evidence 
has been produced to show that present-day helicopters 
could not be operated economically in the competitive 
carriage of passengers and cargo. The helicopter is 
essentially a short-haul aircraft and it is recognized 
that short-haul operations can be carried out less eco- 
nomically than long distance services. One problem that 
will have to be faced is the utilization factor which, in 
the present experimental services, is relatively low. It 
is believed, however, that a high utilization factor will 
be found practicable in the future by adopting a pro- 
gressive type of maintenance to which the helicopter 
would appear to be amenable. Economics, however, is 
a complicated matter and it would be beyond the scope 
and purpose of this article to attempt to discuss in any 
detail the economics of helicopter operation. 

Icao has already entered the helicopter field. The 
Personnel Licensing Division of the Air Navigation 
Commission at its fourth session in February 1952 agreed 
that statements of licensing re- 
quirements for the private and 
commercial helicopter pilots’ 
licenses would be a useful 
guide to contracting states and 
would provide a basis for fur- 
ther study at a later date. The 
third edition of Annex | to the 
Convention on International 
Civil Aviation (International 
Standards and Recommended 
Practices for Personnel Li- 
censing) includes Recom- 
mended Practices relating to 


the two licenses mentioned, based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Division. Preliminary consideration has also 
been given by the Airworthiness Division to the airworthi- 
ness of helicopters and by the Aerodrome and Ground 
Aids Division tothe requirements for heliports. It has to be 
emphasized, however, that ICAO, which is an organization 
of governments, is not a research and development insti- 
tution. Research and development are a function of the 
contracting states and the role of ICAO is to step in at the 
right moment when air navigation facilities or proced- 
ures in a particular field have reached a stage when they 
are ripe for international agreement. A correct balance 
has to be maintained, therefore, between premature 
intervention in an attempt to obtain international uni- 
formity, which might impose undesirable limitations on 
national developments, and action which may be taken 
too late to prevent divergencies of national practices that 
would handicap the development of international air 
navigation in a safe and orderly manner. 

The statement of requirements that resulted from the 
IATA Helicopter Symposium was approved by the IATA 
Technical Committee as constituting the expressed 
opinion of that Association. It was subsequently pre- 
sented officially to 1cAo with a request that it be dis- 
seminated to all Icao contracting states, and that the 
Air Navigation Commission consider the inclusion in 
its work program of such technical aspects of the prob- 
lems as required further development. The IATA state- 
ment of requirements has been circulated to all ICAO 
contracting states who have been informed that, having 
regard to the present state of development of the trans- 
port helicopter, and the economic problems involved in 
helicopter operation, it is considered premature for ICAO 
to attempt to obtain uniformity in air navigation facili- 
ties and procedures at the present time but that the 
Organization will keep pace with continuing develop- 
ment. To this end, and recognizing that problems in- 
herent in helicopter operation, having international ap- 
plication, will arise in the future, contracting states, to 
the extent that they are actively interested in helicopter 
development, have been requested to keep ICAO in- 
formed of the progress made in their countries, particu- 
larly by means of studies or reports of Committees 
established for the purpose, and by sending copies of 
any interim legislation that it has been found necessary 
to introduce for the purpose of controlling national 

operations. 

It is hoped that the ex- 
change of information of this 
kind will eventually lead to 
the establishment of an inter- 
national study group for the 
purpose of exchanging views 
by correspondence so that ad- 
vice from contracting states 
will be available whenever any 
particular aspect of the prob- 
lem has reached sufficient 
maturity to warrant action by 
ICAO on an international basis. 
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Visitors Impressions 


of Headquarters 


The Buildings and the People 
Working mn Them Convey the 


Aims and Ideals of the United Nations 


pears from the world around come in increasing 

numbers to United Nations Headquarters every day. 
The structure and grouping of the buildings they see are 
unique—a single work area where people pool facts and 
their collective wisdom for the achievement of world 
peace. 

Delegates meet in the oval, rib-domed Assembly Hall. 
Representatives on the Security, Trusteeship and Eco- 
nomic and Social Councils hold sessions in window- 
walled chambers equipped for their special requirements. 
Members of various Commissions, Subcommissions and 
Committees meet in one or 
another of fourteen smaller, 
inside conference rooms. All 
buildings are air conditioned. 

In the Secretariat Building 
are offices for the some 3,500 7 
persons who provide the serv- 
ices and specialized documen- SHALL THEY Lt 
tation on which United Na- 
throughout 
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of the desire for accomplishment, of the problems which 
must be overcome if we are to have peace? 

There is evidence that the answer to both questions 
is yes. Nearly all visitors to Headquarters take the 
guided tour, a service run by the American Association 
for the United Nations. The guides are sixty-five young 
women, a third of them born outside the United 
States. Most are university graduates. Many hold 
several degrees. Among them, they speak seventeen 
languages fluently. After careful training, they tell 
the United Nations story in their own varied individual 
ways. They are briefed daily 
on current United Nations 
activities. 

People write letters about 
their experiences visiting 
Headquarters. Many thou- 
sands have signed the guest 
AR ANY MORE book, adding personal com- 

ments. An appraisal of these 
communications shows that 
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the world are based. 
Do these buildings convey 




















the great majority are favor- 
ably impressed. Here the RE- 
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to the casual visitor any of 
the aims of the United Na- 
tions? Does watching a meet- 
ing in progress give any sense 
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VIEW reproduces some re- 
cent photographs of Head- 
quarters with excerpts from 
the comments of our visitors. 
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“Your tours should do much toward 
promoting a feeling of brotherhood among 
peoples of all nations who visit the 
United Nations.” 





























“My greatest 
fascination 
was the 
unfinished 
ceiling 
representing 
the 
unfinished 
work of the 
United 
Nations.” 
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“The central domed General Assembly Hall might have been 
designed to demonstrate, by decoration and arrangement . . . 
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... the vitality and power 
of group discussions of problems.” 
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“thrilled with our experience of hearing a Committee in session.” 

















“It was interesting to note 
how the Scandinavian artists .. . 
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... were able to employ their native arts 
in the decoration of the different 
Council chambers.” 











*,.. elegant material symbol 
which represents the combined 

best efforts of the master 
craftsmen of the world who 


strive for peace on earth 
and good will among men.” 
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** . . beauty of the buildings. 
their convenient layout plans, 
the murals, the fixtures. We 
are made cognizant of the 
combined efforts of all nations 
for a better world in which 

to live — a peaceful and 
healthy world.” 








“We enjoyed the display of 
flags outside the buildings.” 


“The people came to see a 
building and are leaving 
with knowledge of quite a 
different building, the 
dynamics of an international 
organization. They come 
curtous and leave inspired.” 
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ETHIOPIA 


Lying along the Indian Ocean at the 
southern approaches to the Red Sea, 
the former Italian colony of 


Somaliland is being led, under United 


Nations Trusteeship, to independence. 





Mogadiscio, 
capital of 
Somaliland. 


Halt Way to Independence 


Somaliland Under Italian Administration 


Once an Italian colony and now a United Nations Trust Territory adminis- 


tered by Italy, this east African country is nearing the half way mark on a 


ten-year road to independence. Recently it passed an important political 


milestone: the first experiment in elections was successfully carried out last 


March 28. But the territory, which is by no means richly endowed with 


natural resources, still has to surmount many economic and social difficulties. 


5 gs of the main gateways to the former Italian 

colony of Somaliland is Mogadiscio, the capital. 
Lying on the Indian Ocean, it somewhat resembles many 
other seaport towns in East Africa and the Middle East. 
From the newer section with its white, immaculate 
villas, you walk into the older city, virtually unchanged 
for a hundred years. The clock seems to have turned 
back within half a mile. 

The narrow streets, studded with bazaars, are heavy 
with incense and musk and all the mystery of the 
Orient. There are long camel caravans led by leathery- 
faced Arabs, loudly disdainful of the occasional taxi- 
cabs halted by their leisurely passage. From the grace- 


ful minarets come the chants calling the faithful to 
prayer. Traders from Ethiopia and farmers from the 
Juba Valley sit in the musty cafes, drinking thick black 
coffee and exchanging the gossip of the day. 

In the near distance, two flags fly side by side over 
the Administrator’s residence, symbolizing joint re- 
sponsibility for Somaliland. They are the flag of Italy 
and the blue and white emblem of the United Nations. 
But very few of the nomadic tribesmen leading their 
camels through the winding streets have ever heard of 
“Resolution 289 (IV) (B),” adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly on November 21, 1949. Yet, 
this Resolution was destined to bring big changes into 
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their lives, holding out a promise of wider freedoms 
and ultimate independence. 

The Resolution provided that the territory of former 
Italian Somaliland should become an independent sov- 
ereign state at the end of a period of ten years, during 
which it should be placed under the International Trus- 
teeship System with Italy as the Administering Authori- 
ty, assisted and advised by an Advisory Council com- 
posed of representatives of Colombia, Egypt and the 
Philippines. 

The Trusteeship Council and the Government of Italy 
negotiated a draft Trusteeship Agreement in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Assembly’s decision. 
The Trusteeship Council adopted the draft Trusteeship 
Agreement on January 27, 1950 and a month later the 
Government of Italy undertook to assume the provi- 
sional administration of the Territory. The transfer of 
authority from the United Kingdom, which had admin- 
istered the country since its military occupation early 
in World War II, took place on April 1, 1950. The 
General Assembly then approved the draft Trusteeship 
Agreement on December 2, 1950, on which date the 
ten-year term of administration by Italy commenced. 

In a few months Somaliland, youngest of the Trust 


Territories, will have neared the half way mark on the 
road to its scheduled independence. 

Let us take a closer look at the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administration, as it is now 
known. Spreadeagled across the north-eastern corner 
of Africa it covers an area of about 500,000 square 
kilometres extending in a south-westerly direction from 
the Gulf of Aden to the northern boundary of Kenya. 

Seen from the air the country is a dull patchwork of 
scrubland, broken only in two places by rivers of any 
size, the Webbi Shebeli and the Juba. Each of these 
rivers, which are, in fact, the only permanent sources of 
water in Somaliland, rises in the Ethiopian highlands 
and flows at right angles across the Territory toward the 
Indian Ocean. The Webbi Shebeli, however, disappears 
in a swampy area before reaching the sea. 

The Territory has no lakes but overflows from the 
two rivers from ponds and depressed areas called 
desheks, near the lower reaches of the rivers, which 
supply water to the farmers. Along the coast of the 
Gulf of Aden there are a number of lagoons useful to 
the population. 

Much of the Territory is arid and it has been officially 
estimated that only about ten per cent of the total land 
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Drawing water from wells in goatskin bags. 


Wells are important in the arid areas 
for nomadic Somalis and their animals. 


area is cultivable. Most of the arable land is found along 
the banks of the two rivers, where irrigation is practised 
by the Italian settlers, who hold concessions along the 
lower reaches. Indigenous farmers cultivate the “bottom 
lands” along the rivers. 

The possibility of expanding irrigation farming is 
limited by the considerable seasonal fluctuation in the 
volume of water carried by the rivers and by the absence 
of natural dam sites. 

In the central area between the two rivers the princi- 
pal population centres are located. Some of these, such 
as Mogadiscio, Merca, Brava and Chisimaio, are coastal 
towns with a long tradition of trade with neighboring 
areas. 

The long, barren coastline has few good harbors. 
This, combined with coral reefs inshore and the south- 
west monsoon which blows from June to September, 
renders maritime transport extremely difficult. Long 
periods of drought are quite common. The northern 
area, for instance, recently experienced a three-year 
drought and famine. 

The indigenous economy is based chiefly on the 
raising of camels, cattle, sheep and goats, and to a 
lesser extent, on a simple form of hoe agriculture prac- 
tised both on dry-land farms and in the vicinity of the 
rivers. Because of the severe water shortage as well as 
disease and parasites, the quality of livestock is inferior. 
Despite this, small herdsmen are constantly striving to 
increase their herds, for the ownership of livestock 


carries considerable social prestige and is indispensable 
for such purposes as the payment of “bride price.” This 
preoccupation with quantity inevitably leads to exces- 
sive cattle population, overgrazing and inter-tribal con- 
flicts over the use of lands. 

The Territory’s main crops are sorghum, maize, 
millet, oil seeds, sugar cane, rice, cotton, peanuts and 
bananas. The forests cover only a small area and are 
not exploited commercially. Aromatic wood substances 
from the northern areas form a large part of the world’s 
supply of such products, although they are of small 
absolute value and consequently play only a_ limited 
part in the economy. 

With the exception of a few small establishments, 
industrial development is virtually non-existent at pres- 
ent, although some small enterprises such as the hide- 
and-skin industry, textiles, fishing, canning and the 
manufacture of soap are now progressing. 

A striking reflection of the Territory’s industrial posi- 
tion is the fact that only a tiny fragment of the indige- 
nous population is utilized in industrial undertakings— 
at most a few thousand, the majority of whom are un- 
skilled. The lack of technical skills in the indigenous 
population, indeed, constitutes a major problem. At the 
outbreak of World War II a flourishing salt industry in 
the Midjertein Province was exporting more than 150,- 
000 tons of salt—much of it to Japan and other Far 
Eastern areas—but this industry has not yet been re- 
sumed. In 1952 the Administering Authority granted 
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concessions for the exploration and development of 
petroleum resources in the territory. 

About 1,268,000 people live in the Territory, the 
great majority of them Somalis. The non-indigenous 
population is composed of approximately 30,000 Arabs, 
1,000 Indians and Pakistanis, and about 5,000 Italians. 
The chief tribal groups are the Darot, Hawiya, Dirr 
and Sab. The first three groups, estimated to number 
‘ nearly 600,000, are principally nomadic, or semi- 
nomadic pastoralists. The Sab, numbering about a 
quarter of a million, are largely occupied in mixed farm- 
ing while other small groups of differing tribal affilia- 
tions form agricultural enclaves in the coastal belts 
outside the main towns. 


The important functional unit of tribal organizations, 
the rer, consists of a group of families which pays and 
receives blood money (dia) compensating for acts com- 
mitted by or against its members. A tribe embraces a 
number of rers and is headed by an hereditary or 
elected chief, but the absence of any strong centralized 
tribal authority is an important factor affecting the 
development of a modern political structure. 


A system of social stratification exists, under which 
certain groups are regarded as socially superior, whereas 
the Negroid people and low-caste groups engaged in 
weaving, ironwork and other tasks considered to be 
menial are relegated to an inferior social position. 
Manual labor is in fact regarded as undignifying by 
many tribal groups, and the low status assigned to farm- 
ers and artisans in the indigenous social structure re- 
flects an attitude which impedes the population’s social 


development. The settled agriculturalists are mostly 
Negroid and their social life is based on their villages. 
The village headman is chosen by themselves and con- 
firmed by the Administration. 


Political Evolution 


The last thirty years have seen developments which 
have had a profound effect on the traditional way of 
life of the Somalis. During this period Italians settled on 
modern farms along the Juba and Webbi Shebeli; Italy’s 
authority was consolidated throughout the territory and 
the Italo-Ethiopian War affected many Somalis who 
served in the army, or as laborers. The British military 
occupation in the period immediately following World 
War II brought further changes and the question of 
Somaliland’s future emerged as an international issue. 


The more sophisticated Somalis became interested in 
political affairs and in 1943 the first nationalistic politi- 
cal party, the Somali Youth League, took shape. This 
organization opposes the return of the Italian adminis- 
tration and favors the creation of an independent Somali 
state which would also unite French and British Somali- 
land, and segments of Kenya and Ethiopia. A rival 
group of parties known as Conferenza, or Somalia 
Conference, favored the resumption of the Italian ad- 
ministration or some kind of Trusteeship regime. De- 
spite developments since 1949, these political issues 
continue to dominate the outlook of the Somalis and 
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play a somewhat disproportionate part in their every- 
day lives. 

The Somali Youth League wishes to repudiate what 
it regards as the harmful old prejudices of tribal dis- 
tinctions, rers, and religion. As opposed to this ap- 
proach, the other parties favor the retention of tradi- 
tional tribal organizations. They aim to achieve the 
transition from the traditional past to the needs of 
modern conditions with as little dislocation as possible. 

These parties all participated actively in the Terri- 
tory’s first electoral experiment last March 28 when 
elections were held in thirty-five municipalities. On the 
basis of this experiment, plans are now being com- 
pleted for the entire country to go to the polls next year 
to determine the membership of the Territorial Council, 
which is to be Somaliland’s legislative assembly. (See 
page 51 for details.) 


The Most Serious Problems 


Many other vital problems command attention in 
this sprawling land which, with its scanty population 
and meagre resources, is one of the poorest in the world. 
Ten years is, indeed, a short period in which to over- 
come traditional isolation and to build solid foundations 
for an autonomous state. 

Nine-tenths of the people still live under tribal condi- 
tions often reminiscent of biblical times. Camel caravans 
wander endlessly through the bush in search of water 
and grazing land. Primitive housing, the lack of pure 
drinking water and an inadequate diet help spread 
disease amongst the urban population. Educational serv- 
ices and standards are deplorably low. Somali, the in- 
digenous language of most of the population, has not 
been developed in written form; the Territory still has 
no written language of its own. A trade deficit amount- 
ing to some forty per cent of the value of the Territory’s 
imports is a most formidable obstacle to progress. 

The solution of basic economic and social difficulties 
calls for the full attention of the Somalis and the Ad- 
ministering Authority if satisfactory progress toward 
independence is to be achieved during the few short 
years under Trusteeship. 

The most serious problem in ensuring the minimum 
conditions for independence is that of developing the 
country’s economy. 

At present, Somaliland depends to a considerable 
degree on Italy for meeting its public budget, balance 
of trade and balance of payment needs. 

It must increase its revenue threefold, as the Trustee- 
ship Council was told last year by the Special Repre- 
sentative of the Administering Authority. This means 
raising the revenue more than five times above the level 
at which it stood when Italy embarked on its Trustee- 
ship responsibilities for the Territory. 

One major problem, in the opinion of the Admin- 
istering Authority is that of transforming the entire 
economic, social and financial structure of the country 
(two thirds of which is at present based on barter and 


a nomadic way of life) by a Continued on page 52 








The First Experiment in Elections 


MOST important stage in the politi- 

cal development of the Italian- 
administered Trust Territory of Somali- 
land was reached on March 28, 1954. 
On that day the country’s first electoral 
experiment was conducted. 

It was undertaken on a municipal 
level in order to elect the councils of the 
thirty-five municipalities created in 1951 
by the Administering Authority. It in- 
volved only the settled population who 
had been the subject of an earlier census, 
and these only represented a fifth of the 
total population of the Territory. Never- 
theless, in spite of its limited scope, it 
can be considered among the first to be 
held in East Africa on such a scale, in 
view of the number of inhabited centres 


simultaneously called to the polling booths, 


the open democratic methods adopted 
and the atmosphere of absolute freedom 
and orderliness in which the elections 
took place. 

The Administering Authority stresses 
that every effort was made to overcome 
the difficulties in the way of achieving 
this further stage of political progress. 
Despite the population’s low cultural and 
social standards, the Administration con- 
ducted a census of the settled population 
between February and December 1953 
and succeeded in setting up in each mu- 
nicipality a system of registration and 
vital statistics. With this beginning it 
was possible to promulgate the law for 
administrative elections. The law which 
was inspired by the principles in effect 
in the most advanced democratic coun- 


tries provided for universal male suffrage 
for those over twenty-one years of age, 
direct voting, a secret ballot, proportional 
representation and the submission of any 
contested point to the local judicial au- 
thorities, who are wholly independent 
of the executive authority. Candidates 
had to be over twenty-five years of age 
and to be able to read and write. 

The Somali population, the Administer- 
ing Authority claims, answered to the test 
with enthusiasm, discipline and ability. 

Two hundred and eighty-one seats on 
the Municipal Council had to be filled, 
and for these twenty political parties and 
ethnical associations submitted 103 lists. 
These parties included the Somali Youth 
League, the Hizbia Dighil Mirifie, the 
Somalia African Union, the Progressive 
League of Somalia and, in the province 
of which Mogadiscio is the capital, the 
Benadir Youth Union. 

For a month the various parties and 
associations made their voices heard in 
meetings held in all the principal centres 
and on March 28, 38,119 voters, repre- 
senting 75.1 per cent of the total electo- 
rate figuring in the electoral registers, 
flocked to the 291 polling booths set up 
by the Administration throughout the 
length and breadth of the Territory. They 
voted freely and secretly without the 
least incident. Out of all these votes 
there were only 442 spoiled voting 
papers. The results gave forty-seven per 
cent of the votes to the Somali Youth 
League, the balance being distributed 
among the other parties. 


The Administrator expressed apprecia- 
tion of the praiseworthy manner in which 
the leaders of all the political parties had 
played their parts and they in their turn 


took this opportunity to reaffirm their 
intention of collaborating loyally with 
the Italian Administration in the latter's 
grave task assigned to it by the United 
Nations to bring the Territory to inde- 
pendence in 1960. 

It is in the light of this first experi- 
ment that the Italian Administration is 
now completing a plan for political elec- 
tions, throughout the Territory, to be 
held probably during the first quarter of 
next year, in order to determine the 
membership of the Territorial Council, 
the future legislative assembly of the 
country. For that purpose, municipal 
districts will be enlarged, to enable 
people of all the villages to vote and on 
that occasion the tribal organizations 
also will be brought into the picture. 
This comprises over two thirds of the 
population and is based on a traditional 
system of democratic representation, by 
which the Chiefs are chosen at a public 
assembly of the Elders and the able- 
bodied men. 

Only with difficulty could a modern 
electoral system be superimposed on an 
organization of that sort. Traditional as- 
semblies, however, will be modernized, 
and will elect their own representatives 
in the Territorial Council by a system of 
indirect voting. 





Continued from page 50 policy of investment which 
will provide for the full utilization of the agricultural 
and zootechnical resources that must necessarily play 
the preponderant role. 

The various aspects of the social and economic dif- 
ficulties, the subject of a careful report by a United 
Nations technical assistance mission in 1952, were 
thoroughly studied the following year by technicians of 
the Administering Authority in collaboration with those 
of United Nations specialized agencies, and by an expert 
in economic and financial matters. An outline of the 
economic prospects for the development of local re- 
sources is now being put forward. It is hoped that this 
may encourage to some extent investment by inter- 
national financial organs and foreign private capital. 


A Bright Side 


There is a bright side to the economic picture. Here 
is what the United Nations technical assistance mission 
had to say about it: 

“Although the Territory has few known mineral re- 
sources, and natural resources are thus limited to the 
land and sea, the potentialities for improved utilization 
of these resources are very large in relation to present 
yields. In agriculture, for example, it is clearly impossi- 
ble to extend the productive areas and increase produc- 
tion through relatively simple and inexpensive tech- 
niques. Small, well-organized projects could substan- 
tially expand the value of livestock products in the 
economy of the territory. The development of new sec- 
ondary industries based on local raw material is possible 
and necessary. Unutilized manpower is available for such 
developments and for employment in capital construc- 
tion. The persistent negative trade balances need not 
continue if adequate policies are adopted in the sectors 
of agriculture, animal husbandry and industry... . 

“More food and a better balanced diet, adequate 
housing, proper educational facilities and medical serv- 
ices are the basic needs of the inhabitants. It is the 
Administration’s task and duty to formulate its policies 
in such manner as to provide increasingly the conditions 
for improving the standard of living of the population. 
Ultimately, of course, the responsibility for social and 
economic advance rests on the Somali people them- 
selves,” and whatever advances are achieved will cor- 
respond to the extent that they accept this responsibility. 

These conclusions, have, in part, been borne out by 
succeeding reports of the Administering Authority. The 
latter has not been idle, and it has already taken con- 
crete action on a number of the mission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

In four years of trusteeship government, as the 
latest report of the Administering Authority shows, 
public works for economic and social development 
absorbed about $6.5 million, while works valued at 
$1.5 million are in progress. 

Last year, in particular, two enterprises essential to 
the country’s advancement were launched: an extensive 
program to bore new wells in all regions was started 
with the help of a United States Operations Mission 
(U.S.0.M), and an Institute of Somali Credit was set up. 
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These two ventures complement each other. On the 
one hand, better supplies of water will greatly help 
agriculture by eliminating the need to move herds and 
the resultant serious losses of livestock. It will thus help 
to develop agricultural, industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities connected with stock-breeding. New labor forces 
now wasted in moving herds across the country will be 
made available to work the land. On the other hand, 
the Institute of Somali Credit, with its independence, 
flexibility and speed of operation, will be able, espe- 
cially through the management of stockpiles of corn 
(maize) and a grain called dura serving as security for 
credits to small farmers, to put the advantages of loans 
within the reach of everybody. 


In some localities, the first borings have yielded 
quite unhoped-for results. The Administration has 
therefore felt encouraged to try experiments in estab- 
lishing model villages, based on a rational distribution 
of buildings and water resources which will answer to 
local requirements and be compatible with local eco- 
nomic resources, so that they can be maintained on the 
municipal budgets. 

Agricultural development work is continuing in the 
area through which the Juba and the Webbi Shebeli 
rivers run. Here, fourteen new cooperative societies 
and irrigation syndicates, whose members are Somalis, 
were set up last year on the Administration’s initiative. 
There are now thirty-six of these now operating over 
an area of more than 32,000 acres. Negotiations are 
in progress with U.S.0.M. to enlarge the program of 
well-drilling (470 more wells in addition to the 150 in 
process of being bored) and to organize desheks and 
irrigated districts, covering an area of 53,000 acres, in 
the interest of 7,000 families. The estimated cost will 
be about $4 million, one half of which will be borne by 
U.S.O.M. 


Farmers’ Living Standards 


Climatic conditions have been favorable to food 
crops, but unfavorable to special crops (bananas and 
particularly, cotton). Consequently there has been a 
certain reduction in the import and export trade, but 
the living standards of the agricultural and pastoral 
population have considerably improved, as they have 
had greater access to staple products, such as cereals, 
milk and butter. This improvement has been greatly 
aided by the policy of stockpiling essential cereals, such 
as maize and millet. The Administration has been fol- 
lowing this policy for over two years. As a result the 
agricultural areas are spared frequent famines and the 
small farmers are protected from the speculations of 
traders, who used to buy up their stocks in times of 
abundance at ridiculously low prices and resell them 
at exorbitant prices in times of scarcity. 

The need to make Somaliland economically viable 
when it reaches autonomy in 1960 clearly poses a for- 
midable problem. It is equally clear that the Admin- 
istering Authority is fully alive to the magnitude of 
the task. 

It has now submitted four progress reports to the 





United Nations since it began its stewardship in 1950. 
All show the quickening pace of development. 

The latest, for appraisal by the Trusteeship Council 
at its summer session this year, reviews solid advance- 
ments in many spheres—social and educational as well 
as economic. 


Spirit of Cooperation 


It draws attention, for instance, to the spirit of co- 
operation that exists between the Italian Administration 
and the United Nations Advisory Council. It also re- 
veals the care taken by the Administration to dissemi- 
nate full information throughout the Territory on the 
activities of the United Nations and its related special- 
ized agencies, in the interest of world peace and the 
advancement of non-self-governing territories. 

Through school curricula, the press, the radio and 
the cinema, through various cultural manifestations and 
by the solemn celebration of United Nations Day and 
Human Rights Day, a sense of collaboration between 
peoples is kept continuousiy alive among all strata of 
the population. 

Thus, last October, the first international seminar in 
East Africa on the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies was successfully organized in Mogadiscio by 
the Somalia Society for International Organization in 
cooperation with the corresponding Italian Society. It 
was attended by representatives of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the International Labor Organization (ILO), 
the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO), the World 
Federation of United Nations 
Associations, and participants 
from Kenya, Uganda, Tangan- 
yika, Zanzibar and from Egypt. 


At the second Somalia Fair, 
held last September in Moga- 
discio, which provided a sur- 
vey of the economic activities 
of the Territory, a_ striking 
feature was the United Nations 
exhibit, organized in a special 
pavilion by the Advisory 
Council’s secretariat in cooper- 
ation with the Administration. 

As for the administration of 
justice, there has been a note- 
worthy increase in the respect 
for the law. Indeed, not only 
was there less crime in general, 
but more particularly offences 
against organized society di- 
minished. This was both the 
result and an indication of the 
improvement in conditions of 
life generally and of the easing 
that took place in the coun- 
try’s political life. In accord- 
ance with the principles laid 
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down in the Trusteeship Agreement, steps are now 
being taken to establish a Supreme Court of Justice and 
to discontinue the system of collective fines. These will 
complete the necessary separation of Judicial Authority 
from Executive, begun in 1952 with the establishment 
of District Judges. Judicial cases will thereafter be heard 
entirely within the Territory, and a step forward will 
have been taken in progressing beyond the principle of 
collective responsibility, deeply rooted in the inhabit- 
ants of the country. It is also hoped to have a certain 
number of young Somali judges by 1957. 


The Educational Task 


The educational field is, without a doubt, one in 
which, according to the latest report, the effects of the 
Administration’s work since’ the beginning of the Trus- 
teeship Mandate have penetrated most deeply. The 
ever-present problem here is to lay down, in the short 
term of ten years, the cultural foundations and to form 
the governing class in a country where illiteracy was 
formerly almost general, and where the majority of the 
population is nomadic or semi-nomadic. 

An idea of the complexity of this problem may per- 
haps be given by figures indicating the very modest 
conditions from which the Italian Administering Au- 
thority set out in 1950. At that time there were only 
twenty-nine primary schools, one lower secondary school, 
with a total of ninety-seven classes and 3,000 pupils in 
the whole of the Territory. At present there are 204 So- 
mali schools, not counting those of minority communi- 

ties, comprising 772 classes 

and some 22,000 pupils. 
Administration aims 
not merely at enabling the 
greatest possible number of 
people to attend school, but 
also, and foremost, at training 
people to meet the most im- 
mediate requirements of the 
Territory’s political, social and 
economic development. A con- 
siderable impulse has been 
given to secondary education 
by establishing an upper sec- 
ondary school and a teachers’ 
training institute. 

Vocational training has been 
stimulated by the establishment 
of an agricultural college, a 
maritime and fishing school, a 
commercial school, a school of 
Islamic instruction, a school 
for aeronautical specialists, a 
school for midwives, a school 
for veterinary assistants; in ad- 
dition a number of two-year 
courses have been started for 
nurses, laboratory technicians 
and other specialists. 


The School of Political Ad- 
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A Somali trade student receives instruction 
in linotype operating. 


ministration in Mogadiscio and the Centre of Studies 
especially opened in Rome provide for the final educa- 
tional preparation of those best equipped culturally to 
be given posts of greater responsibility. Indeed, there 
is already in progress a gradual transfer of public offices 
from the hands of Europeans to the indigenous people. 
The Italian Administration has already worked out a 
“Somalization plan” providing for the total replace- 
ment, before 1960, of all military and civil Italian per- 
sonnel by Somalis, with the exception of a certain 
number of technicians, whose services will probably 
be required by the future Somali state even after it has 
attained independence. 

Last year, Somalis were entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of five districts as well as fourteen custom offices 
and post offices and with the command of one military 
garrison and fourteen police posts. More important 
posts will now be entrusted to Somalis when forty-six 
students now at the Centre of Studies in Rome have 
completed their training. 

The development of public education proceeds along 
lines set out by the Trusteeship Administration in a 
five-year plan, worked out in collaboration with a 
UNESCO expert and favorably accepted last year by the 
Trusteeship Council. When the plan has achieved its 
target for 1957, it will have resulted in establishing 


Students of the Marine and Fisheries School 
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1,296 classes in primary schools providing for approxi- 
mately 42,000 pupils. The secondary school already 
mentioned will be utilized to best advantage by the 
further addition of courses aimed at completing the 
studies. The Political and Administrative School will 
be transformed into an institute of higher studies haviug 
the character of a university. Finally, the problem of 
mass education and the education of the nomadic popu- 
lation should have been overcome. 

The targets set for 1953 have all been reached and 
in part exceeded since the first experiment in basic edu- 
cation near Dinsor was begun by a UNESCO expert. 

Expenditure on public education rose from not more 
than $200,000 in the school year 1949-1950 to $1,- 
000,000 in 1953 (including the cost of personnel, build- 
ings and management). It now amounts to about twelve 
per cent of the total civil expenditure. 


Obstacles in Education 


Teacher training presents one of the greatest prob- 
lems and hinders educational progress. In 1952 there 
were 197 indigenous teachers in service and the Admin- 
istration had been able to recruit only nineteen new 
teachers. The demand for personnel with a minimum 
degree of formal education in government and private 
employment was in part responsible for the little inter- 
est displayed in the teaching career. Italian teachers re- 
ceived salaries of from 980 to 1,200 somalos per month. 
(One somalo equals an East African shilling and there 
are approximately seven somalos to the United States 
dollar.) Teachers of Arabic recruited abroad received 
1,600 somalos, and indigenous Somali teachers received 
from 125 to 470 somalos but could obtain a maximum 
of 970 somalos. 

Another educational problem is that of establishing 
a written alphabet. Two experts appointed by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization are helping the Administration to devise 
a Somali alphabet and also cooperating in drawing up 
the Territory’s five-year educational plan. There are 
numerous dialects and conflicting views as to what 
should constitute the best Somali language. It is gen- 
erally agreed, however, that the dialect from the 
Mudugh, with some modifications, will serve as tie 
official Somali language. 

How to persuade the people to send their children 
to school and keep them there? Every year a substan- 
tial number of boys begin school, as the Special Repre- 
sentative of the Administering Authority, Pierre Pas- 
quale-Spinelli, told the Trusteeship Council last year. 
After a few months, however, they simply disappear. 
Committees to combat this problem are being organ- 
ized. In some places they have already done good work. 

Broadcasting is playing an increasingly important 
part in adult education. Transmissions are given in 
three languages and many lectures in Arabic are in- 
cluded in the programs. Every sizeable town now has 
radio loudspeakers and the Administration estimates 
that more than 15,000 people listen to the daily news 
broadcast. It is hoped that very soon every village will 
be equipped with a loudspeaker. 


In the field of health, fourteen new additional estab- 
lishments, including a general dispensary and an anti- 
tuberculosis dispensary were opened during the year, 
bringing the number of such institutions up to 139, 
as against less than 100 in 1950. The number of beds 
has thus been brought up to 1,600, that is to say, one 
bed for every 750 inhabitants. 


A modern chemical-pharmaceutical institute was built, 
to make the medical products most widely used by the 
population more easily available. Approximately 2,500,- 
000 medical prescriptions were registered in the year 
under review, as against about 700,000 in 1950. A 
widespread campaign has been started against social 
diseases, and against malaria and tuberculosis, and is 
being conducted through isolation wards and separate 
dispensaries attached for that particular purpose to 
the principal district hospitals. 


In July last year, the Administration organized 


‘throughout the Territory the first anti-tuberculosis cam- 


paign, in order to bring to the attention of the public 
the need for prophylactic measures against that dreadful 
disease. Mobile medical units will help considerably in 
controlling T.B. They will make it possible to carry 
out epidemiological and medical researches even in the 
least accessible localities. 


After following regular courses given by the Admin- 
istration’s physicians, the first fifty-eight trained Somalis 
(midwives, medical assistants, social assistants and labo- 
ratory technicians) have been able to take up their duties. 


It is doubtful, however, whether there will be many 
Somali doctors by 1960. But the Administering Au- 
thority hopes that there will be many medical students 
by that time. It must be remembered that when the 
Administering Authority took over in Somaliland there 
were only about 3,000 elementary school pupils, mostly 
enrolled in the first grade. 


Somalia has made headway, too, in the fields of 
labor and social welfare. Beside compulsory insurance 
against accidents, compulsory insurance against occu- 
pational diseases has been provided for recently, and 
rules in accordance with the international conventions 
have been issued to protect minor persons and women 
in employment. 


Key to the Future 


In appraising conditions and prospects, in Somali- 
land, the Trusteeship Council does not confine itself 
to reports of the Administering Authority and explana- 
tory statements by that Authority’s Special Representa- 
tive at Council sessions. Periodically it sends a Visiting 
Mission to examine developments in the Territory. It 
also hears the collective and individual opinions of the 
members of the Advisory Council for Somaliland, the 
United Nations organ stationed on the spot in Moga- 
discio to help and advise the Administering Authority 
in its task of bringing the country to independence. 


Let us briefly see the sort of views the three represen- 
tatives on this Advisory Council have about develop- 
ments. Last year, for instance, each one underlined the 
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Somalis are being trained for the police force as well as for other branches of the civil service. 


vital importance of the territory’s economic health as 
the key to its future. 

Mr. Vicente Pastrana, of the Philippines, offered 
various proposals to counter the formidable economic 
and social problems. These include: campaigns to de- 
velop agricultural pursuits by correcting the people’s 
fallacious notions about farm labor; the discouragement 
of their nomadic habits by removing the cause—the 
search of water and grazing lands for their livestock: 
the rehabilitation of the salt industry and the subsidi- 
zation of new industries; the acquirement of develop- 
ment loans from international agencies; the establish- 
ment of agricultural and commercial banks to give 
credits to the indigenous population; the repair and 
improvement of existing roads and construction of new 
ones; and greatly improved housing and hospital facili- 
ties in rural areas. Such promising enterprises as the 
hide-and-skin, textile, fishing and canning, soap, live 
stock and other industries, which were cited in the re- 
port of the United Nations technical assistance mission 
to the Territory, should be given every possible assist- 
ance. To this purpose government subsidies or the 
creation of national development companies to under- 
take that development should be considered. Above all, 
Mr. Pastrana emphasized, an extensive and coordinated 
campaign should be launched to encourage the nomadic 
tribes to settle down. 

Mahmoud M. Hammad, of Egypt, then Chairman of 
the Advisory Council, stressed the pressure of time 
remaining before the deadline set for the territory’s 
independence. It was necessary to see whether the as- 
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sistance of international organizctions was essential in 
providing a minimum degree of development without 
which Somaliland could not hope to survive. The 
Egyptian representative thought much could be done 
to develop trade through an extension of bank facilities. 
Trade treaties might also be concluded with neighboring 
countries. New markets and outlets for goods could be 
sought and found. For instance, the Middle East should 
be a good outlet for Somali cattle. In the north large 
quantities of milk were unused because of insufficient 
means to transport it to the large centres and towns 
where milk was sold at a relatively high price. Shepherds 
were unable to provide for the skinning of cattle. It 
was possible at many places in northern Somaliland to 
develop the cultivation of a variety of food crops. In- 
deed, Mr. Hammad believed that the resources of 
Somaliland, if rationally used, would be sufficient to 
meet the needs of a much larger population than that 
existing at present. 

The third member of the Advisory Council, Edmundo 
de Holt Castello, of Colombia, was also concerned over 
the economic situation in the territory, noting that the 
Administering Authority continues to contribute two 
thirds of the total budget. He thought the situation 
called for the most vigorous capital investment. In 
other respects the situation was encouraging and there 
was now an atmosphere of political tranquility which 
augured well for the future. Better relations had been 
established between the Administration and the Somali 
Youth League and goodwill was being shown by both 
parties. 





Some of the most interesting views on Somaliland’s 
situation have been those of petitioners from the Terri- 
tory. In addition to the hundreds of written petitions 
received about the Territory, the Trusteeship Council 
has heard indigenous spokesmen who have made the 
long and costly journey from their native land to tell 
the statesmen at the United Nations something of the 
hopes and aspirations of their people. Their voices are 
eloquent in appeal as they submit to the international 
forum some of the problems and grievances of their 
people. 

This, for instance, is what Abdulcadir Mohamed 
Aden, representative of the Hisbia Dighil Mirifle, had 
to say last year on the question of tribal evolution: “The 
tribes cannot be disbanded and a new system substituted 
in a few years. They must be guided and interested by 
means of appropriate measures so that a gradual trans- 
formation takes place until final social, economic and 
political progress has penetrated and extended to the 
entire territory, creating new living conditions. Somali- 
land’s evolution will be the result of two concurrent 
movements: first, the development of the parties and 
of the various adminstrative and political organizations 
which the Administering Authority is establishing, par- 
ticularly in the cities and other centres; secondly, the 
evolution of the tribes as a result of a diffusion of new 
ideas and above all of changes in the economic situa- 
tion.” 

Economic measures stressed by Mr. Aden included: 
irrigation of certain zones by dams or other works for 
the canalization of the waters of the Juba and the Webbi 


Shebeli; investment of foreign capital in various enter- 
prises; subsidy by the International Bank of the most 
important works; and the assignment to Somaliland, 
as an extraordinary measure, of funds and equipment 
for experimental agriculture in the regions offering the 
greatest possibilities of exploitation. 


More Pessimistic Outlook 


A more pessimistic outlook was expressed by another 
indigenous spokesman, Abdullahi Issa, representing the 
Somali Youth League, who said that a large section of 
politically-minded Somalis doubted that the General 
Assembly’s decision could be successfully carried out 
within the fixed time-limit. Mr. Issa said the Adminis- 
tration was not moving quickly enough in granting 
electoral rights to the indigenous population. Legisla- 
tive powers, now entirely in the hands of the Adminis- 
tration, should be transferred to Somalis. The “Somali- 
zation” of the administrative machinery should be 
greatly accelerated. The lack of an overall economic 
plan causes many misgivings among the Somali people. 
There was a great need for private investment from 
abroad and, Mr. Issa urged that the United Nations 
and other appropriate international agencies should 
grant additional aid to the Territory and that the United 
States should extend foreign assistance activities to 
include Somaliland. 


From this cross-section of opinions on Somaliland’s 


position it may well be asked if the Territory will be 
ready for self-government and independence in just 
over five years’ time. Can it pull itself up by its own 
bootstraps without substantial financial aid being 
pumped in from outside? It is not easy to answer these 
questions fully at the present juncture, but both the 
Administering Authority and the United Nations are 
fully aware of the difficult road ahead. After its last 
appraisal of the situation the consensus of the Trustee- 
ship Council was that, although some inevitable short- 
comings and errors might exist, remarkable advances 
have been made in almost every field of activity in the 
territory since it was placed under Trusteeship four and 
a half years ago. Nevertheless, it was agreed that con- 
tinuing obstacles lie in the economic sphere and that it 
was here that the most sustained efforts were called for. 


Council’s Observations 


Some excerpts from the diverse observations and 
recommendations made by the Council last year may 
serve to illustrate the keen appreciation of Somaliland’s 
unique problems. Thus, the Council noted that as the 
time for the attainment of independence approaches 
“the need for detailed plans in all fields in terms of a 
definite time schedule becomes urgent.” It recommended 
“that continued efforts be made by the Administering 
Authority to draw up and implement such plans.” The 
Council further suggested that “henceforth the annual 
reports of the Administering Authority comment spe- 
cifically on whether the rate of progress in training the 
Somalis for self-government is increasing rapidly enough 
in view of the objective of independence in 1960 and 
whether the territory can maintain an adequate level 
of government services without continued outside aid.” 


On political issues the Council noted that “Somalis 
have been designated as vice-chairmen, as secretaries 
of the Territorial Council, as residents and vice-resi- 
dents, and as officers in the Security Corps; that over 
half of the police posts of the territory are entrusted to 
Somalis and that the number of Somalis in the admin- 
istrative services increased by 352 during 1952; and 
expresses the hope that this process of ‘Somalization’ 
of the government will be intensified to the extent com- 
patible with the efficiency of services.” 


On the all-important questions of economic develop- 
ment the Council recognized the serious obstacles to 
the achievement of economic viability for the future 
independent state and considered it essential “that all 
economic resources and possibilities be carefully re- 
viewed in the light of the conclusions and findings of 
the United Nations technical assistance mission.” The 
Council noted the steps taken thus far by the Admin- 
istering Authority to draw up an economic plan based 
on the report of the United Nations technical assist- 
ance mission and urged the Administering Authority “to 
complete the elaboration of a comprehensive economic 
plan as a matter of highest priority, taking into account 
the recommendations of the technical assistance mission, 
particularly with refererice to the future needs of the 
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Territory as an independent state.” The Administering 
Authority was asked to report specifically on the plan 
and its implementation. 

Certain signs of progress evoked the Council’s com- 
mendation. Thus, satisfaction was expressed that a 
study of fisheries has been made with the cooperation of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and that a 
branch of the maritime and fishing school at Mogadiscio 
was being established at Bender Cassim. The problem 
of ensuring adequate water supply was recognized as 
one of the most difficult confronting the Territory and 
the Council urged the Administering Authority to give 
careful consideration to practicable measures for con- 
serving water for irrigation purposes, including the 
construction of surface catchment systems. 

The cooperation and assistance of two specialized 
agencies, the World Health Organization and UNESCO, 
were noted in the Council’s recommendations for im- 
provements in the health and educational services. In 
emphasizing the importance of pushing ahead with the 
five-year plan for educational advancement, the Council 
also considered that the development of a Somali lan- 
guage in written form was “of great urgency and that 
an appropriate alphabet for this purpose should be 
decided upon as soon as possible.” 


It has been emphasized that time is of the very 
essence in Somaliland. This is fully recognized by the 
United Nations and at its meetings this month the 
Trusteeship Council will once more be preoccupied 
with Somaliland’s problems. Italy will present another 
year’s report and will give an accounting of action taken 
to implement the Council’s 1953 recommendations. 
Within less than three months the Council’s findings 
will then be examined by one of the sixty-member 
committees of the General Assembly, which in turn 
will reach its own conclusions and make recommenda- 
tions for the welfare and progress of the Territory. 

The task of preparing the Somalis for independence 
is thus a problem almost continually before the world 
forum. The destiny of the Somali tribesman and trader 
is the business of the United Nations, whose organized 
opinion can supervise, encourage, criticize and recom- 
mend. Indeed, we may conclude that Somaliland pro- 
vides the perfect testing ground for the belief evinced 
in the Charter that backward peoples can be guided 
towards autonomy by a benevolent power’s trained 
administration, acting under international control and 


supervision. 


The new elementary school in Merca. 
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A Year ot Progress 


in ‘Technical Assistance 


A CHINESE-CANADIAN help- 
ing Burmese villagers 
improve their textile weaving; 
a Yugoslav shipbuilder sharing 
his knowledge with local tech- 
nicians in Ecuador; a ceramics 
specialist from Alfred, New 
York, just returned from help- 
ing Indonesians develop an in- 
dustry out of their time-hon- 
ored craft of pottery: these 
and more than a _ thousand 
other vignettes are part of the 
continuing story the United 
Nations has to tell this year 
about one of its most spirited, most enlightened and 
most ambitious ventures in the field of international 
cooperation—its practical program for enlisting the 
support of more than seventy governments and the 
services of thousands of experts of all nationalities in 
an effort to spread to underdeveloped peoples the knowl- 
edge and techniques which are the prerequisite and con- 
comitant of their economic and social development. 

Such a colorful and daringly conceived cooperative 
enterprise deserves better than the cumbersome title, 
“The Expanded Program of Technical Assistance of 
the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies,” by 
which it is officially known. On the other hand, it 
would be almost impossible to find a simple descriptive 
title at once vibrant with the program’s human content, 
illustrative of the vast range of its multiple activities 
and implying the intricate, day-to-day administrative 
problems, all of which must be taken together if a 
balanced picture of the whole is to be given. 

So let the title stand. It has at least the virtue of 
understatement; and it is not the title which matters 
anyway but what is being done in its name. 

When the Economic and Social Council, in August 
1949, and the General Assembly, later that year, passed 
their respective resolutions regarding this expanded 
technical assistance program, they logically, but never- 
theless very ambitiously, followed up the principles laid 
down in the San Francisco Charter. There must have 
been many among those casting their votes who felt 
they had given expression to a forward looking state- 
ment of aims to be sought, rather than that they had 
laid the cornerstone of a practical program which, in 
the short space of four years, would be a universally 
accepted “going concern.” 

That the optimistic wish of these government repre- 
sentatives has so soon been translated into practical 


An English professor, who for the last 
eight years has been living quietly amid 
accustomed surroundings in the univer- 
sity city of Exeter, recently moved to Rio 
de Janeiro to lecture on public admin- 
istration at the Rio Institute. On the 
other side of the world, in the Kingdom 
of Nepal, a geologist from Switzerland is 
chipping away at the rocks of the Hima- 
layas to make the first geological survey lands 
of the world’s highest mountains. Both 
are technical assistance experts, each en- 
gaged in his own way in a small segment 
of a vast United Nations program. 


action is perhaps the greatest 
measure of the achievement 
both of those to whom execu- 
tion of the enterprise was en- 
trusted, and of those men and 
women, drawn from the four 
corners of the world, whose 
understanding, patient effort 
and selfless service in foreign 
made the surprising 
achievement possible. 

This is not to say that the 
scale and nature of the pro- 
gram is such that it can revo- 
lutionize the economies of un- 
derdeveloped countries, though it can and does make 
a contribution to that end. 

The problems of these countries are vast. How much 
is Called for in money and human effort to raise their 
economies to a level approximate to that of the great 
industrialized nations it is almost impossible to imagine. 
Most of this effort and much of the money will have to 
come from the underdeveloped countries themselves. It 
will have to be complemented by large-scale capital in- 
vestments from the richer countries. All this is beyond 
the scope of a technical assistance program with annual 
resources of around $25 million. 

Apart from money and effort, the underdeveloped 
areas are in need of technical knowledge and the tech- 
nicians to apply it. Lack of these can well become the 
bottleneck to economic and social progress. It is to 
break this bottleneck that the United Nations technical 
assistance program can, and is, doing much. 


Plans and Projects 


The story published now, which covers 1953 opera- 
tions and outlines some of the plans and projects for 
1954 and 1955, is in the form of a detailed report pre- 
pared by those responsible for carrying out the pro- 
gram. It is the sixth in a series of reports from the 
Technical Assistance Board to the Economic and Social 
Council’s Technical Assistance Committee. The Tech- 
nical Assistance Board is a group of international civil 
servants responsible for the coordination of the multi- 
agency program. The Technical Assistance Committee 
is a group of government representatives to which the 
other Member nations have delegated direct responsi- 
bility for reviewing the work of the Board and the work 
of the several international agencies which participate 
in giving the assistance requested by governments. 

Over the last two or three years, an average of about 





1,700 experts a year, many from advanced industrial- 
ized countries but some also from those less developed, 
have willingly left the comfortable and familiar to share 
their special knowledge with others in different lands. 
As a parailel movement, more than 2,000 fellowships 
and scholarships have been awarded each year to en- 
able high officials, highly qualified technicians and 
promising juniors to study abroad the special techniques 
for which adequate training facilities do not exist in 
their own countries. 

Since the program began, up till early this year, 104 
countries and territories have received some type of 
technical assistance, more than seventy of them in the 
form of expert advice, and between 3,000 and 4,000 
experts of sixty-eight nationalities have been recruited. 
The cost of it all runs around $20 million to $25 mil- 
lion a year. 

Impressive as these figures are, the Board’s report 
points out that “the expressed needs of the less devel- 
oped countries for international technical assistance far 
outrun the existing resources of the program but not 
its possibilities.” In simple terms—much could be done 
with more money. 


The $64 Question 


The $64 question for the program planners each 
year is, “How much money will there be for the pro- 
gram next year?” 

Money for this expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram comes from voluntary contributions from govern- 


ments, not, as in the case of the regular budgets for 
the United Nations and the various specialized agencies, 
from fixed contributions of Member states assessed 
each year by an elected Contributions Committee and 
thereafter becoming an obligation on each state. 

This means, in effect, that apart from an informed 
guess based on unofficial indications, the Technical As- 
sistance Board and the participating organizations can- 
not know, when they are planning their next year’s 
programs, just how much money there will be to carry 
them out. 

For the first financial period of the program, which 
ran for the eighteen months from July 1950 to the end 
of 1951, fifty-five governments pledged a total, in vari- 
ous currencies, equivalent to $20,035,578. 

This seemed a reasonably modest sum for providing 
technical assistance to practically any country in the 
world which asked for it, but it proved to be a great 
deal more than the United Nations and the five other 
agencies then participating in the program (ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, ICAO and WHO) could spend. In fact, during 
that first eighteen-month period, all of them together 
spent only about $6,500,000. 

Such a result was not really surprising. Governments 


faced with a new and unfamiliar machinery for prac- ° 


tical, international cooperation were hesitant and un- 
sure as to how best to use it and, in some cases, even 
sceptical as to its practical value. It took them time 
to assess just where they most needed assistance and 
in what form they should request it. 

This slow start no doubt had its effect on the amount 


of contributions pledged for the second financial period, 
the calendar year 1952. The number of governments 
making contributions increased to sixty-five, but the 
total of contributions pledged fell to $18,797,232. 

By the end of 1952, the picture had entirely changed. 
Requests for assistance came pouring in from gov- 
ernments everywhere to the extent that not only was 
the entire $18 million spent but, between them, the 
participating organizations had incurred obligations 
which used up most of the $13 million left over from 
the first period, leaving only a very small carryover for 
1953. In fact, toward the end of 1952, lack of funds 
forced all the organizations to review their plans and 
postpone carrying out many valid projects. 

For 1953, sixty-nine governments pledged contribu- 
tions, and the total was pushed up higher than ever to 
$22,395,687, but by this time, as the Technical Assist- 
ance Board made plain in its report of last year, some 
$43 million would have been needed to carry out all 
the valid projects requested. 

Describing the program, the representative of one 
of the major participating countries said last year, “The 
imagination of the world has been caught by the con- 
cept of interchange of skills across frontiers and oceans, 
and by the achievements recorded in the brief span of 
four years.” Another spoke of the program as “now 
building on a foundation of real accomplishment” and 
of its being “in many ways a.model of what an ideal 
United Nations program should be.” Yet another has 
said, “There is hardly a man, woman or child in my 
country who has not been directly affected in some 
way by the various technical assistance projects which 
have been undertaken.” 

There is no shortage of demand or of appreciation 
from governments receiving aid. The machinery set 
up for handling the program has proved adequate and 
capable of adjusting to circumstance. But the amount 
of contributions has stabilized at a level little more 
than half that which demand and administrative capac- 
ity would seem to suggest as the modest optimum. 
The basic situation has remained unchanged since 
1953. The participating organizations, increased in 
1951 to seven by the addition of the International Tele- 
communication Union and the World Meteorological 
Organization, are still receiving more requests for assist- 
ance than the limited funds available make it possible 
for them to carry out. 

For 1954 operations, the number of governments 
pledging contributions increased further, to seventy-one, 
and the total of contributions pledged increased to 
$24,284,522—almost $2,000,000 more than for 1953. 
In the meantime, however, the Technical Assistance 
Board, with full cooperation from the participating 
agencies, has taken a number of decisions designed to 
ensure that at whatever level the program has to oper- 
ate, it will be on a firm financial footing and so organ- 
ized that it can expand whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself without disrupting its fundamental structure. 

The essence of these adjustments was the decision to 
build up a relatively large reserve in the form of a 
Working Capital and Reserve Fund to avoid a recur- 








rence of the near crisis which arose at the end of 1952 
when unexpected expansion in the volume of requests 
had caught the agencies with more potential obligations 
than funds and an inadequate reserve to cushion the 
shock. As a further step, it was decided that participat- 
ing organizations be limited in the obligations they 
might incur at any given stage of the year to a fixed 
sum well within the limits of available funds. 

At the same time, emphasis has been placed on plan- 
ning the program for each country at the country level 
—that is to say, by each government in consultation 
with the representatives in its country of the Board or 
of the participating organizations. In this way it is 
possible to ensure that requests submitted result from 
a careful selection of local priorities based on advance 
indications of the total amount of money likely to be 
available for projects in each particular country. 

To build up the Working Capital and Reserve Fund, 
it was decided that $3 million should be held back from 
the contributions each year for 1954, 1955 and 1956— 
this $9 million, added to the existing reserve of $3 mil- 
lion, making a total reserve of $12 million. 

The need to cut the program to fit the contributions 
inevitably caused disappointment to some governments 
when projects they had requested could not be carried 
out. But the Board feels that in many ways the pro- 
gram gained from the streamlining of operations which 
the necessary restraints entailed. 

“At the end of the year,” it declares, “the program 
emerged slimmer yet better equipped with improved 
procedures to handle a considerable expansion of work 
in future years.” 

“What has indeed happened.” this report declares, 
“is that in the four years since the program began, the 
less developed nations have re-examined their economic 
and social problems, have sought counsel in solving 
them, and have invited many thousands of experts from 
many lands to work with and for them. The technical 
skill and experience of many countries has been drawn 
upon to speed up progress at points at which it has 
lagged; and the energies and initiative, the hopes and 
the capacity for self-help of many peoples have in some 
measures been quickened anew.” 

The group of international organizations taking part 
in the United Nations program, when their resources 
are pooled, are able to give assistance in practically 
every imaginable field of human endeavor. 

The respective fields of activity of the specialized 
agencies are for the most part clearly defined. 

One of the first needs of most underdeveloped coun- 
tries is to produce more food for its people. Whether 
the call is for better methods of cultivation, developing 
forestry, improving the fish catch, breeding finer live- 
stock or doing any of the other things to make the 
land or the waters around it produce more, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization can make available the 
know-how which can help to get it done. 

No people can expect to produce of their best if they 
are chronically unhealthy. The World Health Organi- 
zation has given its assistance in clearing areas of 
malaria and giving the inhabitants a new lease on 


life, eliminating the crippling disease of yaws in coun- 
tries where it has been a scourge for centuries, launch- 
ing projects for maternal and child care, introducing 
better sanitation, laying the foundation for efficient 
public health services and in many other ways raising 
the health standards of whole regions of the world. 

The illiterate and uneducated cannot absorb and in- 
terpret the advanced techniques necessary to their so- 
cial and economic improvement. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
has helped spread education and scientific knowledge 
in practically every form—fundamental education to 
help those with little or no formal schooling better to 
understand and adapt to their surroundings and to 
changing ways of life; formal education to ensure that 
the new generation will be better equipped to play its 
full part in a developing society. 

Balanced economic progress calls for a greater or 
less degree of industrialization, according to the poten- 
tial resources of each country, to go hand in hand with 
improvements in agriculture, health and education. 
There being no specialized agency with clear-cut re- 
sponsibilities in the broad field of industry and “eco- 
nomics,” the United Nations set up, within its own 
Secretariat, a Technical Assistance Administration 
to handle requests for assistance in such fields as indus- 
trial development, general economic surveys and the 
survey and development of mineral and water resources, 
as well as those for assistance in public administration 
and the multiple fields of social welfare. 


Labor Force 


Another essential aspect of development in any field 
which has incalculable importance is the efficiency of 
the labor force. Here the International Labor Organi- 
zation has provided help in stepping up productivity by 
introducing more efficient production methods and by 
bettering the conditions of the laborer and helping in 
the drafting of improved labor legislation. 

In more specialized fields, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization has played a significant role in 
developing air transport services, particularly in coun- 
tries where the road and rail systems are inadequate; 
the International Telecommunication Union has helped 
modernize all forms of communication services; the 
World Meteorological Organization has introduced 
modern techniques of climatology, particularly in its 
relationship to crop production and cultivation. 

It would obviously be impossible in this short space 
to describe more than a very few of the many hundred 
examples of how this technical assistance works in the 
field. In its sixth report, however, the Technical As- 
sistance Board does outline a selected few projects 
which it describes as illustrative of the “diversity, com- 
plexity and wealth” of technical assistance operations, 
and indicative of “some of the day-to-day problems 
faced, and the solutions found for them; some of the 
more personal aspects of the program and the rewards 
of this labor; some of the impact which this program 
has . . . on the lives of the people it is designed to 
serve.” 





SHARED 
SKILLS 
IN LIBYA 


The Story 


of the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance 


at Work in One“ Country 


le the new African Kingdom of Libya, experts of 

twenty-six nationalities are helping the Govern- 
ment to develop its economy, administration and social 
services. The story of Libya and the United Nations 
program of shared skills known formally as the Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program was fascinating 
from its beginning. It is now apparent that it can be a 
story of success, that with the advice and help of the 
experts and the hard work of the Libyan people the 
country will attain increased prosperity and higher 
living standards. 

Libya submitted its first comprehensive request for 
technical assistance from the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in February 1952, two months 
after becoming independent. In so doing, the Govern- 
ment was adopting the recommendations for an eco- 
nomic and social development plan made by a team 
of more than thirty United Nations and specialized 
agency experts. 

At the time the request was made, more than twenty 
United Nations experts were already there. By 1954 
the number had risen to seventy-eight experts, teachers 
and technicians in addition to supporting staff. The 
Government had asked for about twice that many, but 
a lack of funds prevented some posts from being filled. 


Nevertheless, as Thomas F. Power, Jr., Resident 
Representative of the Technical Assistance Board in 
Libya, observed in the course of a radio address, “The 
United Nations technical assistance program in Libya 
is, proportionate to the population, the largest in more 
than ninety countries and territories being aided by 
the United Nations.” This, said Mr. Power, “is because 
the United Nations recognizes its special responsibility 
to this country whose independence is a result of a 
resolution of the United Nations General Assembly. 
It is also a recognition of the fact that Libya is one of 
the most needy independent countries in the world.” 

The recommendations for Libya’s economic and so- 
cial development were formulated against a background 








In Libya’s seed improvement program to increase crop production, ‘Libyans work in an experimental barley plot. 


of an average annual per capita income of approxi- 
mately $35, an illiteracy rate of eighty-five per cent, an 
infant mortality rate of 300 out of 1,000 children dur- 
ing the first year of life, and a deficit of the Govern- 
ment administrative budget of more than a third. The 
mode of life has remained unchanged for more than a 
thousand years. The country’s only known resources 
are its soil, which is poor, its water, which is scarce, 
and the latent skills of the population. Most of the 
United Nations projects are intended to help the Gov- 
ernment and people do better what they are already 
doing. 

It should be explained that Libya receives much 
technical and financial help from sources other than 


the United Nations. Foreign aid to the Libyan Govern- 
ment is a combined and joint effort in the technical 
assistance field by the United Nations and the American 
Point Four Program, while financial assistance goes to 
Libya from the United Kingdom, France, Italy and 
Turkey. 

A major part of the United Nations effort is in the 
field of education and training which had been neglected 
before the war. Thus, in Tripoli, there is a Technical 
and Clerical Training Centre for which the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization provides a staff of thirty- 
five to train junior civil servants and artisans for gov- 
ernment service and, after this demand has been 
satisfied, for private employment. 
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Two hundred and seventy-seven boys from the three 
provinces of Libya—a twenty-nine per cent increase 
over the previous year—are receiving instruction in 
stenography, typing, bookkeeping, commercial practice, 
office procedure, Arabic and English language, history, 
geography, carpentry, blacksmithing, welding, metal 
turning, fitting and joining, mechanical drawing and 
similar fields. A new workshop was opened early this 
year with equipment furnished partly by the Point Four 
Program and largely by 1Lo. The Tripolitanian Depart- 
ment of Education pays for the normal operating ex- 
penses of the centre and provides some of the staff. 

Each of the three provinces of Libya has a five-year 
development plan for education, and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
gives technical assistance in implementation of those 
programs by operating nine different projects. It is 
assisting the Education Department in the training of 
men and women teachers in the two Teachers Training 
Colleges in Tripoli. UNESCO instructors are training 
future teachers in methods of teaching geography, his- 
tory, manual training and physical education. In addi- 
tion, UNESCO has furnished a considerable amount of 
equipment and books for those centres. 

Attached to the colleges as training grounds for the 
student teachers are two model schools in which 174 


children from kindergarten to the fourth year are being 
taught under modern pedagogic methods by teachers 
drawn in part from the normal teaching staff of the 
Department and in part from the students of the 
Teachers Training Colleges. These schools are under 
the direction of a UNESCO expert who is an American 
child psychologist. She directs similar model schools 
in Cyrenaica. 

Methods of teaching physical education and of or- 
ganizing games and sports are being taught by a 
UNESCO expert from Iraq in the Men’s Teachers Train- 
ing Colleges in both Tripoli and Benghazi. Having 
been appointed Director-General of Physical Educa- 
tion throughout Libya, he travels among the rural 
schools, showing the teachers how to develop these 
skills. 

UNESCO experts are assisting the Government to 
prepare textbooks in geography, history, civics and 
manual training and have been working with govern- 
ment committees in preparing the syllabi and curricula 
for elementary schools. 

In the oases of the Fezzan, an Austrian UNESCO 
expert organized six adult education centres where 
villagers are taught reading, writing, the use of simple 


tools and principles of hygiene. Continued on page 66 


This oasis of Bu Gheilan at the foot of the Jebel is surrounded by terraces 


planted with palm trees in an area where vegetation is scarce. 
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Hedges planted in grid fashion fix the dunes and enable tree seedlings to be grown. 


A common sight in mountain 
areas of Tripolitania is the remains 
of Roman olive presses, proof that 
this region was once fertile and 
covered with olive trees. In fact, 
until the seventh century, Tripoli- 
tania was one of the world’s main 
producers of olive oil and grain. 

Olive trees were for the most 
part planted on terraces that held 
the soil, retained rainwater and en- 
hanced the productivity of the area. 
In many cases these slopes were 
carefully terraced, and rainwater was 
caught and used for irrigation. 

For a number of historic and 
financial reasons, however, the ter- 
races were not kept in repair. Ero- 
sion set in, the topsoil escaped, and, 
with the gradual invasion of sand 
from the south, large areas of the 
formerly productive region became 
desert. 

The FAO mission to Libya found 
that dune fixation to prevent fur- 
ther encroachment of the desert 
sand and afforestation to hold ‘the 
soil and rainwater and to prevent 
erosion were important objectives. 
Therefore some of the measures 
undertaken were the repair and re- 
construction of terraces, planting of 
small hedges in the sand to fix the 
dunes and, ultimately, reafforesta- 
tion through the planting of euca- 


Pushing Back the Desert 


lyptus, olive, palm and carob trees. 

Directing the program of dune 
fixation and reforestation is Jean 
Moser, FAO technical assistance ex- 
pert from France, with whom. the 
authorities and population of the 
Jebel, the area of the project, are 
cooperating enthusiastically. More 
than a thousand relief workers are 
engaged in replanting and construct- 
ing terraces and barrages against 
erosion, using the same techniques 
that the Romans did and often the 
same terraces. Simultaneously, the 
Libyan Department of Agriculture 
is distributing young olive trees to 
the farmers for winter planting. 

A form of reed known as thatch 
grass, especially imported from 
Tunisia, is planted in a grid pattern 
to make hedges to fix the sand 
dunes. In the squares made by the 


hedges, castor-oil plants, acacia and 
eucalyptus seedlings are placed. As 
time goes on, these areas will be- 
come suitable for agriculture — 
either for the replanting of olive 
trees or for afforestation with euca- 
lyptus trees. 

To provide sufficient eucalyptus 
and other trees to hold the soil, a 
neighboring nursery is cooperating 
in the program. Growing there, for 
example, is an improved variety of 
eucalyptus taken to Libya by Mr. 
Moser from the Forestry Research 
Station of Morocco. Its special 
value is its bark, rich in tanning 
matter which Libya at present must 
import for its important tanning in- 
dustry, also being helped by an FAo 
expert. 

This variety of eucalyptus shares 
the advantages of the more common 
variety—its fast growth, its effec- 
tiveness as a windbreak, particularly 
in reclamation work, and its suita- 
bility for construction, fuel and pulp. 

The long-term effects of such 
projects can be far reaching: the 
advance of the desert can be slowed, 
at least locally; areas now desert 
can be made suitable for planting; 
and Libya’s agriculture, particularly 
its olive industry, may once again 
assume some of its former impor- 
tance. 
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“The response to these opportunities was keen and 
widespread,” Mr. Power commented, “and the Govern- 
ment has asked that the number of such centres, each 
of which has a small library, should be tripled during 
the next year.” 

The United Nations itself has three instructors con- 
ducting an intensive year’s training course in account- 
ancy and bookkeeping for thirty-two civil servants. 

In addition, the United Nations and its agencies have 
sent abroad more than sixty young Libyans to study 
various aspects of public administration, ranging from 
sanitary engineering to improved tax collection meth- 
ods, together with a few students given long-term 
grants to study as doctors and pharmacists. 

For Better Crops, Finer Flocks 

Libya is primarily an agricultural country, and its 
prosperity depends on improving its crops and flocks. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations is carrying out a substantial development 
program. 

For instance, an FAO expert in marketing, from 
Trieste, helped to form a sheep-exporting organization 
which marketed abroad three times as many lambs as 
had ever before been exported by Tripolitania. These 
sheep were sold at a good price, and the profit of the 
middleman was reduced from the usual fifteen per 


Bales of skins cured in Tripoli by modern methods being loaded for e 





cent to from four to seven per cent, so the sheep raiser 
earned more. 

Also, with the assistance of this marketing expert, 
a cooperative citrus marketing organization was formed. 
With funds contributed by its own members and a 
loan from the Libyan Finance Corporation, it bought 
a large assembly-line machine which washes, polishes 
and sorts the citrus for packing. Having officially recog- 
nized this organization, the Tripolitanian Administra- 
tion enacted more than 200 detailed quality and sani- 
tary regulations to bring the excellent Libyan citrus 
fruit into effective competition on the demanding Eu- 
ropean markets. 

As a result of the expert’s negotiations on behalf 
of Libya, Italy granted a valuable concession to permit 
import into and transit through Italy of citrus fruit 
which meets the strict sanitary regulations. 

“No other country has such an advantage,” added 
Mr. Power. “The first shipment of 500 cases proved an 
immediate success. In future years this may amount to 
several thousand tons of valuable export.” 

“Operation Citrus,” as it is known to the technical 
assistance mission, was made possible in large part 
because an FAO Swiss expert in plant protection had 
conducted demonstrations and organized a cooperative 
for spraying citrus trees against insects and fungi. As a 
result, some pest-free fruit became available for export. 


xport to the United States. 











Demonstrating up-to-date methods of combatting para- 
sites and diseases which attack crops and reduce yields 
is an important phase of the FAO mission. 

Now that the commercial value of spraying has been 
demonstrated, many Libyan orchardists have seen the 
importance of fighting insect pests, and the harvesting 
of much healthier crops is expected in the future. 

This expert was also concerned with olives, another 
potential major export, and he has demonstrated spray- 
ing against the olive fly. 

In Tripolitania, too, in cooperation with the Libyan 
Development Agency, a team of skilled pruners from 
Tunisia travelled around the countryside demonstrating 
the superior methods of pruning olive trees which have 
made their home district of Sfax famous for olive 
cultivation. 

Improved methods for processing hides, skins and 
dates have also been introduced. Sheep raising is most 
important to the Libyan economy. For export, Libyan 
sheep are valuable primarily for carpet wool, while in 
local and Mediterranean markets the meat also has a 
sale. Fao has provided an Australian expert for the 
Government’s sheep-breeding stations in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica where hundreds of head of sheep are 
being raised under modern scientific techniques. Su- 
perior sheep were brought in by Fao from Turkey. 
Most of them were of the local Barbary fat-tailed 
variety to improve local stock, while some were of the 
Merino breed to be tried for their adaptability to Libyan 
conditions. 

The sheep stations are now used for demonstration 


of impic.<d breeding and feeding methods, including 
controlled grazing. In the future, superior rams and 
ewes from the Government flocks will be exchanged 
with flock-masters for their ordinary sheep to promote 
a better breed. 


The Forests and the Soil 


In a deforested country such as Libya, whose climate 
is uncertain, the importance of more forests for fuel 
and for soil and water conservation is self-evident. The 
special problem is how to grow trees where none has 
grown before, trees which will protect the crops from 
the burning Sahara winds, prevent the 50,000 acres of 
sand dunes from encroaching on the cultivated land 
and convert them into tree-growing areas, a commer- 
cial asset to the country. 

Fao has furnished a French expert, experienced in 
Morocco and the Near East, to advise and assist the 
Government in its forest planting and soil conservation 
program. Closely linked with this is sand dune fixation 
by planting grasses and trees. Major projects of soil 
and water conservation have been inauguarted by the 
Government, in large part with the advice and assist- 
ance of this FAO expert. 

Fao has also furnished two experts for experiments 
in crop and seed improvement at the Government sta- 
tions in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, for it is important 
to find drought-resisting plants which will give higher 
yieids. The experts are testing new varieties of barley, 
wheat, fodder crops, vegetables and cash crops such 


as peanuts and linseed. They are also cooperating with 
an FAO project being carried out at experimental sta- 
tions around the whole Mediterranean basin to test and 
develop forage crops. 

Accurate statistics, which are essential for proper 
planning of agricultural development, are lacking in 
Libya. Recognizing this, FAO has furnished an expert 
from Rhodesia who is working with the Tripolitanian 
Department of Agriculture to establish a crop report- 
ing system which will, for the first time, give the Gov- 
ernment a reasonably accurate estimate of the crop 
prospects. 


Inspecting sheep prior to marketing. 





An example of the method of irrigation employed by nearly all farmers in Libya. 


In the field of public administration, the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration (TAA) 
and the specialized agencies have in the last three years 
been assisting the Government, first, to organize its 
essential public services and, subsequently, to review 
and improve them. Two experts, one from Australia 
and one from Ireland, are engaged in an efficiency sur- 
vey of the Government departments in the fields of 
personnel, financial procedures, control of supplies and 
stores and related matters. Another United Nations ex- 
pert is advising the Government in public finance and 
commercial policy, and a Canadian expert has com- 


pleted a study of the geological possibilities of mineral 
deposits. 

Yet another TAA expert from Egypt is organizing 
the Government’s population census to be held in the 
coming autumn and is aiding in establishing better vital 
statistics services. A United Nations expert from Cyprus 
is acting as Director of the Libyan Statistical Office. 
These men, with the expert in agricultural statistics, 
are conducting a statistical training course for sixty 
civil servants. The trainees attend classes after office 
hours without additional pay. A similar training course 
in Benghazi will assist Cyrenaican civil servants. 





An expert from the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion is assisting the Government to organize its meteoro- 
logical service and will become its first Director. It is 
planned to send subsequently an instructor to train 
young Libyans in this science which is essential to 
aviation. 

An expert of the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization from Australia is helping the Government 
formulate civil aviation legislation, which is important 
for Libya because of its position as a major transit 
point on international air routes. 

An International Labor Organization expert has 
drafted a new social security law to establish a Libyan 
insurance organization to provide coverage against 
illness, accident, unemployment and old age and to re- 
place the prewar law which, for the most part, provided 
coverage only for Italian citizens. 

In the field of public health, the World Health Or- 
ganization and the United Nations Children’s Fund 
have a team of four persons to inoculate the children 
and young people against tuberculosis. In a year, more 
than 120,000 were tested and inoculated. A Greek 
woman doctor and an Italian nurse spent two months 
in the Fezzan where they tested 27,000 persons, more 
than half the population of that desert province 

Wuo also furnished a public health administrator 


who has advised the federal and provincial authorities, 
and two rural health educators, who are working 
among Libyan women. The agency operates a centre 


for the treatment of mothers and children, under the 


direction of an Iraqi woman doctor, assisted by two 
nurses. 

What all these varied activities mean in terms of 
Libya’s future is perhaps best summed up in the words 
of the Resident Representative as he concluded the 
broadcast referred to earlier in this article. Said Mr. 
Power: 

“The problems are difficult and will be resolved not 
by the experts alone but, with their advice and assist- 
ance, by the hard work and devoted effort of the 
Libyan people themselves. Our United Nations pro- 
gram enjoys the most wholehearted support from all 
Government departments and agencies. We carry on 
with the full assurance that progressively, in a period 
which may be as much as ten more years, Libyans will 
be able to take over all of the tasks now carried by the 
technical assistance experts. 

“It is our hope that, in about this period of time, 
the Libyan economy will be strong enough so that the 
Government can pay its expenses from its own taxes 
and domestic revenues instead of being dependent on 
foreign grants. Then, except for the continuing need 
of foreign capital for development purposes, financial 
independence will have followed political independence. 
Then, too, it may be expected that Libya will have 
increased prosperity and a higher living standard for 
its people. 

“If the United Nations and its agencies, with the 
others who are aiding Libya, can succeed in this task, 
our staff and our organizations can be proud that the 
United Nations has fully discharged its responsibility.” 


Between ruins of the Roman Empire and the Mediterranian, cereals, tobacco and olives 
are grown in a project which combines both irrigated and dryland farming. 





*©Q\TO ONE shall be held in 
slavery or _ servitude; 
slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their 
forms.” So runs one of the 
key articles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1948. 

This article forms the cor- 
nerstone of United Nations 
work in the war against slavery 
which has been waged in the 
international arena for the last 
150 years. Over that period, a large number of interna- 
tional treaties have been concluded, aimed at the sup- 
pression, first of the slave trade, and then of slavery 
itself. 

The fight is not yet won. It is, however, being pursued 
on many fronts. One question that comes before the 
current session of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council is whether the League Slavery Conven- 
tion of 1926 is adequate to cope with the problem to- 
day when, as an expert study found, there are other 
forms of servitude which affect more people and cause 
more suffering than does crude slavery. 

The early nineteenth century treaties and declara- 


tions embodied the general principle that the slave . 
trade is repugnant to the tenets of justice and humanity, . 


exhorted the world community to prohibit it, and called 
upon their signatory states to take separate action 
against it. 

Among them were such instruments as: the 1814 
Peace Treaty of Paris, between France and Great 
Britain, in which the two Powers undertook “at the 
approaching Congress (of Vienna) to induce all the 
Powers of Christendom to decree the abolition of 
the Slave Trade”; the subsequent Declaration of the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, in which eight European 
nations affirmed their wish to end “a scourge which has 
so long desolated Africa, degraded Europe and afflicted 
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Slavery, even in its crudest form, still 
exists in the world today, though mostly it 
is clandestine or assumes disguised forms. 
The world’s 150-year-long struggle to the Vienna Declaration re- 
eradicate it moved into a further stage 
when the seventeenth session of the Unit- 
ed Nations Economic and Social Council 
considered whether the League’s Slavery 
Convention of 1926 should be supple- 
mented in the light of facts revealed in treaties dealt mainly with 
a study by experts and in goverments’ re- 
plies to a United Nations questionnaire. 
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humanity”; and the 1822 Dec- 
laration of Verona in which 
five of the eight signatories of 


newed their pledge and de- 
clared that they “continue firm 
in the principles and senti- 
ments manifested.” 

The mid-nineteenth century 


joint action at sea to suppress 
the slave trade, and provided 
for mutual rights to visit, 
search and capture ships sus- 
pected of taking part in slave trading operations. 

Into this group fall such pacts as the Treaties of 
1831 and 1833 between France and Great Britain, the 
1841 Treaty of London, signed by Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia, Russia and France (although France 
did not ratify it), and the 1862 Treaty of Washington 
between Great Britain and the United States, in which 
the United States conceded for the first time in a treaty 
with a foreign power the right of visit and search over 
its ships suspected of engaging in the slave trade. 

The exploration of Africa in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century led to increased European interest 
in and knowledge of the conditions existing there. As a 
result, the treaties concluded in the later years dealt 
with slavery itself as well as with the slave trade. 

These treaties included agreements like the General 
Act of the Berlin Congo Conference of 1885, whose 
signatories undertook “to watch over the conservation 
of the indigenous populations and the amelioration of 
their moral and material conditions of existence, and to 
strive for the suppression of slavery and especially of 
the negro-slave trade.” 

Five years later, in 1890, seventeen nations subscribed 
to the General Act of the Brussels Conference, an even 
more comprehensive treaty providing for a number of 
military, legislative and economic measures aimed at 
the suppression of slavery and the slave trade in Africa. 
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The Brussels General Act was the most detailed and 
comprehensive international agreement concerning slav- 
ery in force at the outbreak of the First World War. 

After the war ended, however, a number of powers 
which had signed this Act, and the Berlin General Act, 
felt that because of changed circumstances they should 
be abrogated. Accordingly, in September 1919, they 
signed the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye, by 
which they pledged their endeavors “to secure the com- 
plete suppression of slavery in all its forms, and of the 
slave trade by land and sea.” 

The problem next passed to the League of Nations, 
whose Mandates System affected some of the territories 
in which slavery had formerly been a well-established 
institution, and under which any general, existing or 
future, international conventions respecting the slave 
trade were to be applicable. 

In 1922, the League undertook the task of conduct- 
ing an enquiry into the whole position of slavery in the 
world, and for this purpose it established a Temporary 
Slavery Commission. Three years later, in 1925, the 
Assembly of the League approved the Commission’s 
suggestion that some of its proposals be embodied in an 
international convention, and a year later, on Septem- 
ber 25, 1926, the Slavery Convention was signed at 
Geneva by the representatives of thirty-six states. 

The Convention bound its signatories: “(a) to pre- 
vent and suppress the slave trade”; and “(b) to bring 
about progressively, and as soon as possible, the com- 
plete abolition of slavery in all its forms.” 

But the launching of the Convention, although an 
important step, by no means completed the League’s 
work on slavery. A system of voluntary submission of 
annual reports concerning governmental progress in the 
work of Abolition was also initiated. And in 1931, a 
committee of experts was established to examine and re- 
port on the material so collected. The following year, 
his seven-member board became a Permanent Advisory 
Committee, which was still in existence at the outbreak 
of the Second World War. 

The Committee’s final report indicated that consider- 
able improvement had taken place in the conditions 
which the Convention sought to remedy, but in no way 
suggested that continuation of the Committee’s work 
was no longer necessary. The Committee’s labors were 
brought to an end by the war, and not by any decision 
of the League. 

The United Nations entered the picture with the pro- 
hibition on slavery written into the Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

The Declaration was adopted in 1948. In May of the 
next year, the General Assembly asked the Economic 
and Social Council to study the question of slavery. 
Two months later, in July, the Council authorized the 
establishment of a special committee of experts. 

As appointed by the Secretary-General, the Commit- 
tee consisted of four members, all of whom served in 
their capacity as individuals: Moisés Poblete Troncoso, 
of Chile, Chairman; C. W. W. Greenidge, of the United 


Kingdom, Rapporteur; Mrs. Jane Vialle, of France, 
and Bruno Lasker, of the United States. 

The Council instructed the Committee “to survey the 
field of slavery and other institutions or customs re- 
sembling slavery, to assess the nature and extent of 
these several problems at the present time” and to sug- 
gest methods of “attacking” them. 


“Other Forms of Servitude”’ 


The Committee held two sessions, the first in Febru- 
ary and March 1950, at Lake Success, the second in 
April 1951, at United Nations Headquarters in New 
York. 

After considering the replies of sixty-four govern- 
ments to a United Nations questionnaire seeking to se- 
cure official information on “the present situation of 
slavery and servitude,” and comparing the replies with 
information from other sources, the Committee reached 
the unanimous conclusion that, while considerable 
progress had been made, “slavery, even in its crudest 
form, still exists in the world today,” and “should con- 
tinue to be a concern of the international community.” 

The report emphasized, however, that “except for a 
few countries, slavery today is clandestine. More often 
than not, it assumes disguised forms.” These “other 
forms of servitude,” the Committee said, exist in prac- 
tically all regions, and should also be a matter of inter- 
national concern “because the number of people af- 
fected, and the suffering caused by these practices is 
much more significant than that resulting from crude 
slavery.” 

The Commitee proposed steps to meet this situation 
on two fronts, social and legal. 

On the social front, the members emphasized their 
belief that the width of the implications of the anti- 
slavery clause in the Declaration of Human Rights was 
clear evidence that, since 1926, there had been “a 
change in the attitude of world public opinion toward 
slavery and other forms of servitude.” 

What was now needed they found, was not merely 
“a negative program of abolition,” but also the enact- 
ment of “positive measures of international assistance 
in eliminating the economic and social causes of 
slavery.” 

Their report added that the United Nations could do 
much to aid states which “in the light of improved pres- 
ent-day understanding of the problems of the under- 
developed areas of the world . . . might well anxiously 
seek international cooperation and assistance for the 
complete eradication of such practices, without in any 
way forfeiting their pride.” 


League Convention Not Enough 


On the legal front, the Committee considered whether 
or not the 1926 Slavery Convention was adequate to 
combat the conditions of today. 

From the purely formal standpoint, the Committee de- 
cided that the Convention was still binding upon its sig- 
natories, and that there was no reason why it should not 
be brought within the framework of the United Nations. 
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On the practical side, however, the members found 
that this action alone “would not provide sufficient 
guarantees that the legal status of slavery would be 
abolished in all countries, nor would it provide any 
guarantee that certain institutions or customs resembl- 
ing slavery, not referred to or covered by the definitions 
contained in the Slavery Convention would be brought 
to an end.” 

The Committee advised, therefore, that a supple- 
mentary convention should be prepared and adopted, 
and it made a number of recommendations on the 
points to be covered. 

The 1926 definitions to which the Committee re- 
ferred were as follows: 

“1. Slavery is the status or condition of a person 
over whom any or all of the powers attaching to the 
right of ownership are exercised. 

“2. The slave trade includes all acts involved in the 
capture, acquisition or disposal of a person with intent 
to reduce him to slavery; all acts involved in the ac- 
quisition of a slave with a view to selling or exchanging 
him; all acts of disposal by sale or exchange of a slave 
acquired with a view to being sold or exchanged, and, 
in general, every act of trade or transport in slaves.” 

The United Nations Special Committee on Slavery 
recommended that these two definitions “should con- 
tinue to be accepted as accurate and adequate interna- 
tional definitions” of the terms “slavery” and “the slave 
trade.” 

The Committee questioned, however, whether these 
definitions “embraced all the types of servile status” 
whose abolition should be promoted by the United 
Nations. It proposed that the supplementary convention 
should cover not only these evils, but also a number of 
similar institutions and practices, including: debt bond- 
age (under certain circumstances); “the legal status of 
serfdom”; “bride price” (in cases where “a woman is 
given in marriage, without the right to refuse, at a price 
or under conditions which give to the husband, to his 
clan or family, a right of disposal over her or over her 
children and permit her exploitation for the advantage 
of others”); the practice under which “a child is trans- 
ferred by its parents or guardians to a third party on 
payment or under conditions permitting the exploitation 
of the child regardless of its welfare”; “such remnants 
of slave-raiding and slave-trading as might still exist”; 
and mutilation, branding or tattooing of persons of 
servile status. They also recommended the establish- 
ment of “the age of consent in marriage” at sixteen for 
boys and fourteen for girls. 


International Supervision “Urgent” 


The Committee also expressed the belief “that the 
creation of international supervisory machinery for the 
abolition of slavery and other forms of servitude was 
urgent and should be undertaken immediately.” 

It recommended that the supplementary convention 
“should provide for the transmission of annual reports 
on the application of its provisions by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations”; and that the United 
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Nations should establish “a standing body of experts 
on slavery” who would examine the information trans- 
mitted and study any relevant laws and measures en- 
acted by United Nations Member states. 

Another recommendation suggested that the slavery 
problem might be approached on a regional basis, by 
the preparation of “regional agreements which would 
establish a common standard.” In advancing this idea, 
the Committee noted “that conditions of servitude 
varied greatly in different regions of the world.” 

The Committee’s report went to the Economic and 
Social Council, which took no immediate decisions 
upon its recommendations, but asked the Secretary- 
General to examine them, to obtain any information 
necessary to supplement the material presented by the 
Committee, and to report back to the Council. 


Practices May Be Covered 


The report requested from the Secretary-General 
was submitted to the Council in April 1953. It con- 
tained a number of comments on the Committee’s rec- 
ommendations. Among other things, the Secretary- 
General felt that further study was necessary to deter- 
mine to what extent the additional practices listed by 
the Committee were, in fact, already covered by the 
1926 Convention. 

On this point, his report stated: “It would appear 
from a study of the International Slavery Convention of 
1926, and the preparatory work leading to its adoption, 
that the obligations of the Parties thereto extend to all 
institutions or practices, whether or not designated as 
‘slavery’, provided that, as stated in Article 1 of the 
Convention, ‘any or all of the powers attaching to the 
right of ownership are exercised’ over a person in these 
institutions or practices.” : 

The report added, however, that the replies to the 
questionnaire contained references “to many institu- 
tions or practices resembling slavery in some of their 
effects,” about which sufficient information might not 
yet be available to examine the question of whether or 
not they came within the 1926 definitions. 

The Secretary-General also expressed the belief that 
the creation of a standing body of experts, as proposed 
by the Committee, might be “premature” pending the 
collection and examination of further information. 

After considering the Secretary-General’s report, the 
Economic and Social Council asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to consult all countries about the desirability of a 
supplementary convention, and its possible contents. 
The resolution also recommended the General Assem- 
bly to invite governments to agree to the transfer to the 
United Nations of the functions undertaken by the 
League under the 1926 Convention. 

This, the Assembly did in October 1953 when it 
approved a Protocol embodying the necessary transfer 
and urged all states to sign this. During the debate in 
the Assembly’s Legal Committee, however, some dele- 
gations said that the 1926 Convention appeared inade- 
quate at the present time, particularly in view of the 
Special Committee’s report. They indicated that they 





had supported its transfer to the United Nations in the 
hope that the whole problem would shortly be re- 
examined, and a new instrument adopted which would 
place the campaign against slavery on a broader footing. 

This viewpoint has been reflected in the fact that a 
number of the governments which have signed the new 
Protocol have done so with reservation as to future 
ratification. 

The Protocol needs twenty-four ratifications or sig- 
natures without reservation before the 1926 Convention 
becomes a United Nations treaty. At the present time it 
has received eleven such endorsements. 


Views of Governments 


The next step took the slavery story into the Confer- 
ence Chamber of the Economic and Social Council at 
its seventeenth session held in New York during April 
1954. The Council had before it the views of govern- 
ments on the proposed supplementary convention, as 
well as replies from seventy-five countries to the slavery 
questionnaire. 

Of the nineteen governments which had expressed 
their views by January 25 of this year on the question of 
a supplementary convention, nine favored a supple- 
mentary convention, or expressed no objection, and 
four reserved their right to commit later. 

The United States believed that more information on 
slavery and kindred practices should be obtained before 
a decision was made. Pakistan thought it “undesirable” 
that two instruments “with so large a common scope of 
application” as the 1926 pact and the proposed supple- 
mentary convention should be in operation at the same 
time. Sweden expressed willingness to participate “in 
an international agreement designed to combat and ex- 
tirpate involuntary servitude,” but said that “as the 
various types of bondage referred to appear to have 
little or no connection with the notion of slavery” it 
doubted “the convenience of giving such an agree- 
ment the form of a Supplementary Convention to the 
Slavery Convention of 1926.” 

As far as the possible contents of the supplementary 
convention were concerned, six governments—Burma, 
Chile, Denmark, Norway, the German Federal Repub- 
lic and Monaco—accepted or raised no objection to the 
recommendations made by the Special Committee on 
Slavery. 

Four countries—Canada, Pakistan, Sweden and Cey- 
lon—accepted some of the recommendations but ob- 
jected to others. 

For example, the Canadian Government emphasized 
that it would find it “difficult to participate” in a con- 
vention along the lines recommended by the Committee 
unless steps were taken to ensure that countries which 
had already eliminated slavery and similar practices 
were not bound by the proposed provisions concerning 
legislation and the filing of annual reports. 


Pakistan and Ceylon each questioned the recom- 
mendation regarding the age of consent in marriage. 


Pakistan said that it could not be a party to an agree- 
ment containing such a provision since each community 
in the country “is governed by its personal laws insofar 
as marriage customs are concerned.” Ceylon also 
pointed out that in certain instances the Muslim Mar- 
riage Act of 1951 authorized the marriage of girls be- 
low the age of twelve. 

The questionnaire on slavery and servitude asked 
governments whether there still existed in territories 
under their control either slavery or the slave trade, as 
defined in the 1926 Convention, or any of the related 
practices listed in the Special Committee’s Report. It 
requested the governments to “describe in detail” any 
such existing practices, and to state any relevant laws 
or measures passed since 1926, and the results ob- 
tained by them. 

By the time the Secretary-General prepared his re- 
port last February, seventy-five countries had answered 
the questionnaire. The report contained their replies, 
listed in alphabetical order, and in some cases addi- 
tional material from non-governmental organizations is 
added. The replies ranged from detailed descriptions of 
certain traditional customs and the corrective legisla- 
tion enacted, to brief statements saying simply that the 
problem does not arise in the particular country con- 
cerned. 


Council’s Resolution on Slavery 


At its seventeenth session, in April 1954, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council adopted two resolutions on 
slavery. The first resolution urged all governments which 
have not yet done so to reply to the Secretary-General’s 
questionnaire concerning the desirability of having a 
supplementary convention; repeated its recommenda- 
tion to all states which have not yet done so to accede 
to the International Slavery Convention of 1926 in re- 
spect of their territories and the non-self-governing and 
Trust Territories for which they are responsible; and 
requested all states which have not already done so to 
accede to the Protocol transferring to the United Na- 
tions the functions undertaken by the League of Nations 
under the International Slavery Convention of 1926. 


The resolution also appointed the permanent repre- 
sentative of Norway to the United Nations, Ambassador 
Hans Engen, as Rapporteur to prepare a concise sum- 
mary of the information supplied by governments in 
reply to the Secretary-General, and of any relevant 
information supplied by the ILo for consideration at the 
nineteenth session; and invited the specialized agencies 
to study measures to remedy slavery, conditions similar 
to slavery and servitude in all its forms. 

In its second resolution the Council decided to trans- 
mit to all governments and to the ILo any draft supple- 
mentary conventions on slavery submitted by govern- 
ments, including the draft already submitted by the 
Government of the United Kingdom, and invited ‘all 
governments as well as the ILO to submit their com- 
ments on these drafts. 
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FROM THE BOOK 
ahi Say * 
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‘Freedom and Welfare’ — Cooperation 


by Five Northern European Countries 


A BIRD’s eye view of selected social 

patterns in the five northern 
countries of Europe as a whole—Den- 
mark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and 
Sweden—is provided in an excellent 
book recently presented to the Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Entitled “Freedom and Welfare,” 
it Was sponsored by the Ministries of 
Social Affairs of the five countries, 
and the presentation to Dr. Juan Isaac 
Cooke, of Argentina, was made on 
their behalf by Miss Asslaug Aasland, 
former Norwegian Minister of Social 
Welfare. 

The purpose of the book is just 
that—to provide the interested for- 
eigner with a bird’s eye view. There- 
fore it is really only an introduction 
—though a comprehensive one—to 
the subjects dealt with. Beacuse it is 
not an exhaustive handbook, the ex- 
pert interested in details is referred to 
the literature indicated in an appended 
bibliography. 

Written in English, the presentation 
in general includes developments up 
to July 31, 1953, although the latest 
statistical data usually refer only to 
1951 or 1952. 

The five northern countries are five 
independent states. They form no 
political or economic union of any 
sort. Their peoples are related to 
each other by 2 number of firm bonds: 
geographical proximity, common his- 
tory and cultural ties, including the 
similarity of tongues, They cherish the 
friendship which unites them and are 
rather proud of having achieved in 
their corner of the world the ability 
to live at peace with each other on a 
basis of mutual respect and recogni- 
tion of each other’s rights. 

The five states are often looked 
upon as a collective entity. Within the 
international community their peoples 
undoubtedly feel like and give the im- 
pression of being a more or less dis- 
tinct family group. Thus sometimes 
this oversimplified picture has stood 
in the way of a realistic appraisal of 
existing conditions in the region and 
of the numerous and important na- 
tional distinctions actually found. 

In the social field, however, differ- 
ences are less essential than in several 
others. In their approach to a number 
of vital problems of community living 
the five countries show a basic simi- 
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liarly characteristic of these peoples. 
proach presents certain aspects pecu- 
liarly characteristic of these people. 

“Freedom and Welfare” is the by- 
product of one of the many programs 
of northern cooperation. Since the 
early 1920's the Ministers of Social 
Affairs of the five countries have met 
periodically to discuss problems of 
mutual interest and possibilities for 
collaboration and coordination. At the 
1947 meeting it was decided to spon- 
sor the preparation and publication of 
a brief yet comprehensive survey of 
the ways and means by which the five 
countries have striven within recent 
decades to deal with some of the basic 
problems pertaining to the economic 
and social welfare of their peoples. 

All five northern countries are 
parliamentary democracies, and it is 
as free democracies dedicated to the 
basic humanitarian rights that they 
have worked and are working to pro- 
mote the welfare of their peoples. 
They do not claim to have found any 
final solution to the many and intri- 
cate social and economic problems 
which beset the industrial age, but 
they hope that their account of the 
experience gained in dealing with a 
number of those problems will be ac- 
cepted as a modest contribution to 
the cause of promoting mutual knowl- 
edge and understanding among the 
peoples of the world. 

The “middle way” is a term fre- 
quently used to characterize the 
course steered by the five northern 
communities, equally far from the 
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laissez-faire idea] envisaged by the 
liberal age and the regimentation prac- 
tised by modern dictatorships, “Free- 
dom and Welfare” points out in its 
early pages. 

These five countries are, first of 
all, democracies which in large meas- 
ure share a common background and 
ideology. Class differences are small 
compared with many other countries, 
and there is a distinct leaning toward 
tolerance and compromise. On this 
basis, these peoples have in recent 
times attempted to build a new social 
structure, providing more equal op- 
portunities for all and better utiliza- 
tion of available resources, with an 
improved standard of living and a 
wider scope of social security as the 
main goals. 

Industrialization has led to improved 
material well-being, but has also given 
rise to a host of acute problems of ad- 
justment, among which the increased 
insecurity of the individual has been 
one of the most important. The prin- 
cipal means of approach to these 
problems has been the joining of ef- 
forts, whether through central and 
local governments or through non- 
governmental organizations. 

This emphasis on cooperation as a 
vital factor in northern community life 
also brings out the peculiar combina- 
tion of individualism and social sol- 
idarity which would appear to be an 
outstanding feature of northern men- 
tality. The northern peoples are real- 
ists, and in their “social engineering” 
they have never followed any one gen- 
eral formula. Planning has been car- 
ried out on a strictly pragmatic basis, 
drawing on past experience but freely 
adapting it to changed circumstances. 
This approach has proved well suited 
to the psychology of these nations and 
has yielded practical results. 

Joint action has given the average 
northerner improved opportunities for 
a useful and satisfactory life, although 
it involves restraints on the individual, 
especially in the economic sphere. At 
the same time the increased responsi- 
bilities gradually assumed by the pub- 
lic authorities have necessitated a very 





considerable increase in taxation: 
present-day government budgets in 
the northern countries account for 
one-quarter or more of the national 
income. Economic and social policies 
are today no longer separate entities. 
Social policy has broadened its scope 
to include numerous fields far beyond 
its former boundaries, and economic 
policy as a whole is based on social 
welfare considerations. “Freedom and 
Welfare” then proceeds to survey the 
economic and social fields in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


The Economic Field 


Planning and controls are nothing 
new in the economic life of the north- 
ern countries, it says. Today most 
public utilities are owned and operated 
by the central or local governments— 
not only the postal, telephone and 
telegraph services, but also the large 
majority of power stations, gasworks 
and waterworks. The state took the 
initiative in building the first railways, 
and the national railway systems are 
now predominantly in public hands. 
In Finland, Iceland, Norway and Swe- 
den the public controls a large part of 
water resources and hydro-electric 
power production. The radio networks 
are everywhere state owned and oper- 
ated, although programs are free of 
interference by political authorities. 
They are also free of any advertising 
activities, 

With the overriding consideration 
being that of expediency, public own- 
ership and operation of the large ma- 
jority of utilities was an accepted fact 
in all the northern countries from the 
beginning of this century, and devel- 
opments since then have but empha- 
sized this fact. Peacetime government 
intervention in the genera] economic 
mechanism, however, took its real be- 
ginning only in the period between the 
two world wars, and particularly in 
the critical years of the early thirties. 

In combatting the depression—char- 
acterized, as in many other countries, 
by balance-of-payment difficulties, 
agricultural and industrial crises and 
high levels of unemployment—the au- 
thorities gradually acquired the tech- 
nique of how to control the function- 
ing of the whole economic system 
without public ownership of produc- 
tive resources. If there was any single 
aim, it was to reverse the trend of 
depression in general, although no co- 
ordinated economic policy was di- 
rected toward this aim from the outset. 

Important sectors of economic life 
were already more or less regulated 
by strong economic organizations. 
Workers’ and employers’ organizations 
determined labor-management rela- 
tions in the major part of the labor 
market and especially decided the gen- 
eral level of industrial wages, thus 
exercising a strong influence on the 


general price level. Large sectors of 
industry and commerce were organ- 
ized in powerful associations. The 
agricultural cooperatives were domi- 
nant in the processing and marketing 
of farm products, and consumers’ co- 
operatives played an important role 
in the retail trade. 

Although there was greatly increased 
direct intervention, the organizations 
not only retained their independent 
status as spokesmen for the interests 
of their members but were largely re- 
lied upon to implement controls. This 
in turn actually led to a considerable 
strengthening of organizational influ- 
ence within the various sectors of 
economic life which facilitated the 
smooth operation of the many emer- 
gency regulations. 

Although several of the schemes in- 
troduced in the "thirties went far be- 
yond the mere adjustment to altered 
conditions and served as vehicles for 
obtaining important economic ad- 
vances also of a permanent character, 
government action during this period 
was still primarily preoccupied with 
warding off the effects of economic 
crisis. This was true also of the far 
more rigorous and comprehensive con- 
trols imposed in all five countries at 
the outbreak of the Second World 
War, when— although under widely 
different conditions in the various 


countries — practically al] important 
sectors of economic life were every- 
where placed under tight regulation. 


It is only in postwar years, under the 
doubie impact of changed political 
outlook and urgent needs of recon- 
struction and development, that seri- 
ous attempts at long-term planning 
have been undertaken. 


The Postwar Period 


At the end of hostilities in 1945, 
the general situation showed sharp 
contrasts among the five countries. 
While Denmark, Iceland and Sweden 
had been fortunate in preserving their 
economy basically unimpaired, al- 
though production facilities were worn 
out and stocks depleted, Finland and 
Norway had suffered heavily. In ad- 
dition to its grave losses of manpower 
and the widespread devastation, the 
Finnish nation ceded valuable areas 
in the east, the population of which 
had to be resettled in the remaining 
diminished territory; furthermore, the 
country was under obligation to pay 
large reparations to the Soviet Union. 
In Norway the national resources had, 
to a much higher degree than in Den- 
mark, been drained by the enemy. 
The northern areas had been totally 
laid waste by the retreating German 
troops, and half the merchant fleet 
had been sunk. All told, one fifth of 
the national wealth had been de- 
stroyed. 


. .. the shipyards... 


. . the logging streams—all eloquent 
of northern life. 








Basically, postwar economic policies 
in the five countries have pursued 
identical ends: reconstruction and fur- 
ther development of production ma- 
chinery with a view to the restoration 
and improvement of prewar living 
standards. Obviously, full utilization 
of productive resources—particularly 
manpower—was a principal means in 
this connection. At the same time 
full employment was considered an 
essential social goal in itself. An im- 
portant feature was also the effort to 
reestablish equilibrium in foreign pay- 


ments, particularly in relation to the 
dollar area. 

Although the aims pursued by eco- 
nomic policies were by and large the 
same, the differences in background 
resulted in considerable differences 
also in the character and scope of re- 
construction and planning measures. 

Norway has been the northern 
country which has gone furthest in 
the direction of governmental eco- 
nomic planning. The main goal was 
the restoration of productive capacity 
to and beyond prewar levels by the 


The former Danish Prime Minister, Erik Eriksen, among the many farmers of the 
northern countries who have become outstanding public leaders. 
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full utilization of all available re- 
sources. In order to accomplish this 
within as brief a period as possible, 
emphasis was consistently placed on 
the rapid expansion of investment, 
while consumption was held at less 
than its prewar volume. The means 
employed included budgetary surplus 
policies, credit control, import and 
export licensing, allocation of mate- 
rials and manpower to industrial en- 
terprises, and wage and price controls. 
At the same time a more equal dis- 
tribution of incomes was achieved by 
increasedly progressive taxation on 
one hand, and by considerable food 
subsidies and expanded social welfare 
schemes on the other. 

Government planning in the other 
countries during the immediate post- 
war period contained most of the ele- 
ments found in Norway but was gen- 
erally far less sweeping. In Finland 
all efforts were bent to the solving of 
the threefold task of reconstruction- 
to repair the heavy war damage, to 
resettle the dispossessed population of 
the ceded areas, and to expand indus- 
try so as to ensure prompt delivery of 
reparations to the Soviet Union. Large 
loans granted by the United States in 
1945 gave the Finnish nation valuable 
assistance in undertaking this heavy 
program. 

Danish government measures cen- 
tred on the restoration of agricultural 
productive capacity which had de- 
clined materially during the five years 
when foreign supplies of feed and fer- 
tilizer were cut off, and on the mod- 
ernization of industrial equipment. 
Also the rebuilding of the merchant 
marine occupied an important place. 

Sweden, which entered the postwar 
era with its production apparatus in- 
tact, was, on the other hand, able 
from the outset to concentrate on the 
further development of its already 
considerable industrial potential. 

The European Recovery Program in 
which all the northern countries ex- 
cept Finland participated has in sev- 
eral respects exerted a major influence 
on the planning procedures of the four 
countries. The common goal was to 
obtain as soon as possible a satisfac- 
tory and stable level of economic ac- 
tivity without extraordinary foreign 
assistance. One of the most impor- 
tant means to this end—and in itself 
a further aim—was to promote eco- 
nomic cooperation among the Euro- 
pean countries and to remove as many 
as possible of the obstacles to intra- 
European trade which had - mush- 
roomed during the ‘thirties and ‘forties. 

The participation in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooper- 
ation and the stress laid by that body 
on liberalization of trade have accel- 
erated the trend toward removal of 
quantitative controls on foreign trade 
and exchange operations and, indirect- 





ly, also stimulated the efforts to abol- 
ish direct domestic controls and regu- 
lations. This, in turn, has necessitated 
increased reliance on the older instru- 
ments of economic policy, that is, 
general fiscal policy and—during the 
last few years to an increasing extent 
—also monetary policy. 

The northern peoples today live 
under a mixed economic system. While 
still essentially based on private enter- 
prise, governments have everywhere 
assumed general direction of the na- 
tional economy—the scope and meth- 
ods of government control varying 
somewhat from country to country. 
Governmental! authorities and agencies 
undertake a variety of essential eco- 
nomic activities in the utilities field 
and have also to a certain extent— 
especially in Norway and Sweden— 
entered basic industries. Nationaliza- 
tion, however, has not been carried as 
far as, for instance, in the United 
Kingdom, and, although at times 
sharply debated, it has, in fact, hardly 
ever figured as a primary issue. In 
the central control over fiscal, mone- 
tary and foreign exchange policies as 
well as in the regulation of imports 
and exports, prices and distribution of 
materials, governments have found in- 
struments adequate to channel eco- 
nomic developments in the desired 
direction, even while leaving the large 
majority of enterprises in private 
hands. 

In one important field public influ- 
ence is, however, very limited: except 
in Finland, the labor market organi- 
zations are in a position to determine 
the wage level independently and thus 
to exercise decisive influence over the 
general price level, a fact which un- 
doubtedly constitutes a latent infla- 
tionary element in the economies of 
the northern countries. More speci- 
fically, this implies the possibility that 
a government standing strongly for 
monetary stability may have to face 
trade unions demanding inflationary 
wage increases or—an even more dif- 
ficult situation—labor market organi- 
zations agreeing to introduce such 
increases. 


The Social Field 


Present-day social welfare systems 
in the northern countries are the prod- 
uct of developments over many cen- 
turies. As in many other countries, 
social policy has not followed any pre- 
conceived integrated plan, but has 
emerged as the result of numerous 
piecemeal reforms undertaken at vari- 
ous times and based on varying con- 
ceptions. Despite sweeping reforms 
during the last two or three genera- 
tions, present provisions consequently 
still bear innumerable marks, which 
are more or less discernible, of their 
historic antecedents. 


In northern Europe, as in many 
other countries, general poor relief, 
locally administered, had formed the 
nucleus of subsequent social policy de- 
velopments. In one important respect, 
however, the northern countries went 
beyond the pattern of social welfare 
customary in older times. Central and 
local governments very early spon- 
sored a program of public medicine 
and public hospitals. The Swedish 
public health system dates back as far 
as 1681, and during the next century 
public hospitals were erected in most 
of the countries. The result has been 
that in all five countries the hospital 
system has become predominantly 
public and available to the whole pop- 
ulation free or at very modest charges. 
Of equal significance is the fact that 
for more than a hundred years the 
educational system has been based on 
public and free elementary schools. 

The advent of industrialism signi- 
fied a new epoch, although industriali- 
zation in northern Europe never as- 
sumed the sweeping proportions or 
entailed such grave consequences for 
the working class as in several other 
countries. The wage earner, depend- 
ent for his support solely upon wages, 
became the typical figure of the new 
era. Even in agriculture the pressure 
of population resulted in an increasing 
number of landless workers. 


Simultaneously with the extension 
of the popular vote and the abolition 
of traditional economic restrictions in 
several of the northern countries 
shortly after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, there was a general 
tightening of poor relief provisions. 

The need for organized society to 
play a more active role in the social 
field was soon recognized. Since the 
industrial upsurge was the principal 
underlying factor, the attention of the 
general public naturally came to be 
focused on the protection of indus- 
trial workers. Beginning in Sweden 
in the 1850's, and shortly afterwards 
followed up in the other countries, the 
legislative foundations were laid for 
the protection of factory workers. 
Similarly, the accelerated growth of 
towns during this period gave rise to 
the enactment of legislation laying 
down minimum standards for housing 
construction with respect to space and 
sanitation. 

As for the poor-law provisions, 
there grew a wider understanding of 
the necessity for differential treatment 
of those in need, and, under the slo- 
gan “Help for Self-Help,” there was 
growing pressure for state support to 
the voluntary organizations established 
to protect the ordinary man against 
the hazards of sickness and unemplo, 
ment. 

Characteristically, there existed a 
high degree of unanimity among poli- 


tical parties on these issues, and, al- 
though there has frequently been sharp 
disagreement over specific issues and 
over the timing of various reforms, 
the line of development has been one 
of practically unbroken progress, re- 
gardless of changing party color of 
governments. 

Viewing the northern countries as 
a whole, the first great period of legis- 
lative reforms dates from shortly be- 
fore the turn of the century, when a 
beginning was made in establishing 
the large social insurance schemes. 
From the outset a distinctive feature 
of these schemes has been that they 
have generally aimed to cover the 
whole population, not merely certain 
limited groups. Subsequent decades 
witnessed the gradual expansion of so- 
cial insurance with varying degrees of 
public support, until practically all of 
the more common hazards of human 
life have been covered. 


Main Lines of Sccial Reform 


The early 1930's are generally con- 
sidered to have marked the beginning 
of the second epoch of modern social 
reform in the northern countries, an 
epoch which—after the setbacks suf- 
fered during the Second World War— 
is still in progress. Efforts have been 
directed along two main lines. In the 
first place, social security structures 
have been built out, in some cases by 
the inclusion of programs hitherto 
missing, in others by extending the 
coverage of existing schemes. Sweep- 
ing improvements have been intro- 
duced, entailing not only more liberal 
provisions but also a better coordina- 
tion of existing statutes. 

In the second place, this period has 
witnessed the spectacular, if as yet 
incomplete, efforts made in the devel- 
opment of entirely new fields. Perhaps 
most important of all, the first decisive 
steps were taken in the formulation 
of a national labor market policy, cen- 
tring on the full and productive em- 
ployment of all persons able and will- 
ing to work. And at the same time a 
beginning has been made in establish- 
ing massive programs of family wel- 
fare, social housing construction and 
prophylactic health, centring on the 
improvement of living, conditions of 
families with children. 

To a large extent this immense ex- 
pansion in the scope of social policy 
must be viewed as a response to the 
challenge posed by the economic de- 
pression in the beginning of the 
thirties. Another important factor was 
the disturbing trend in the birth rate, 
which declined steadily from the turn 
of the century and reached a mini- 
mum shortly after 1930. The threat 
of ultimate depopulation inspired a 
national surge of interest in the find- 
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ing of ways and means to check or 
reverse the tide. And although the 
rise in births recorded in the following 
years has to some extent allayed those 
fears, the stimulus thus given has re- 
sulted in a lasting reorientation of so- 
cial thinking and action. 


The large-scale development of so- 
cial welfare programs has entailed a 
corresponding expansion in their finan- 
cial implications. In all the northern 
countries social expenditures are today 
approaching or have already passed 
ten per cent of the national income, 
and they everywhere rank first or sec- 
ond in the outlays of central and local 
governments. 


With these developments social pol- 
icy has gone far beyond its traditional 
boundaries. Formerly based on the 
rendering of relief to those in distress, 
it has increasingly come to centre on 
efforts for the prevention of such dis- 
tress. Instead of treating mainly the 
symptons of economic insecurity, it 
now attempts directly to attack the 
causes of poverty. In so doing, social 
policy is gradually being transformed 
into a policy of social planning, linked 
to economic policy by the striving 
toward a common goal. 


The Striving of the 
Common Man 


The title, “Freedom and Welfare,” 
summarizes the central theme under- 
lying the multifarious programs sur- 
veyed in the book. The theme is a 
belief that freedom and welfare are 
but two sides of one great movement, 
the striving of the common man to 
obtain for himself and his fellows a 
more secure and more satisfying life. 
A variety of terms have been used to 
characterize the sort of community 
which is gradually emerging under the 
combined impact of this conviction 
and changing material conditions. 
Some see it as the modern welfare 
state, thus emphasizing the role of 
the government as against that of in- 
dividual] members of the community. 
A majority of the northern peoples 
probably find their feelings better cov- 
ered by the Swedish-coined characteri- 
zation of this partly realized commu- 
nity as a “Home for the People.” 

To what extent have actual devel- 
opments borne out the belief that love 
of freedom and the pursuit of welfare 
along lines of organizational and gov- 
ernmental action have been in essen- 
tial harmony? “Freedom and Welfare” 
gives the answer. The essential free- 
doms, it says in the concluding pages, 
have been left to the northern peoples 
—notably universal suffrage, freedom 
of thought, religion and speech, free- 
dom from censorship—which those 
peoples obtained under liberalist im- 
pulses and which are fundamental pil- 
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lars of the present order of society. 

Far from being curtailed, it goes 
on, those freedoms have been guarded 
against encroachments and widened 
with every generation, the most spec- 
tacular recent advance being perhaps 
the emancipation of women. Political 
democracy thus remains the unchal- 
lenged heritage. 

But political democracy, however 
fundamental, represents only one main 
aspect of human freedom. Freedom 
to dispose of one’s income and prop- 
erty at will, freedom of contract, free- 
dom of employment, including the free 
choice of pursuing any trade, were 
the essential economic rights associated 
with liberalism. 

Subsequent decades have seen a 
steady and by now quite considerable 
restriction of individual freedom, part- 
ly by governmental action and partly 
by the activities of organizations, in- 
cluding particularly the trade unions 
and the various associations on the 
employers’ side, 

On the other hand, complete lais- 
sez-faire Was never practised — the 
northern countries never permitted 
economic liberalism to go to such ex- 
tremes as in some other countries— 
and any restrictions imposed still rep- 
resent only modifications of a basic 
liberty of action. What happened in 
effect was a narrowing of the scope 
within which the free interplay of 
economic forces takes place, accom- 
panied by the institution of certain 
rules for this interplay of forces. 

The general background for this 
development has been the same in the 
northern countries as in other indus- 
trialized parts of the world. The ad- 
vent of political democracy, combined 
with sweeping advances in popular 
enlightenment, gave the less favored 
majority their opportunity, and, by 
using it to the full, they have gradu- 


“A bird’s eye view for the 
interested foreigner.” 


ally succeeded in building a commu- 
nity offering decent living conditions, 
not only for the few but also for the 
large masses, 


A state of law and order has come 
to reign over virtually all major as- 
pects of community life. Social welfare 
programs not only ensure that those 
in need are assisted but also seek, in 
a number of vital fields, to improve 
the standards of the broad population. 

Since the people themselves take 
the initiative through their own elected 
representatives—organizational leaders 
or legislators—the resulting action is 
in accordance with the will of the 
people itself, as expressed in a com- 
munity with democratic rules of gov- 
ernment, 

The “grass roots” initiative in social 
policy has been a decisive influence 
in shaping the present social structure 
of the northern countries. However, 
many of the more recent programs 
have not emerged in this way but are 
primarily the result of top-level de- 
liberations between legislators, admin- 
istrators and other experts. To a cer- 
tain extent, this trend may be due to 
the growing complexity of the com- 
munity and its problems which renders 
this procedure the only practicable 
one. But it does entail a danger of 
bureaucratization, including the loss 
of contact with the thoughts and opin- 
ions of the broad masses for whose 
benefit the measures are intended. 

There is quite widespread agree- 
ment among the northern peoples that 
it has so far been possible to strike a 
fair balance between a fundamental 
respect for the rights of the individual 
and a considerable degree of mutual 
responsibility and solidarity. Increased 
welfare may have involved numerous 
infringements upon individual free- 
dom as understood by liberalism. 
But freedom from want and from the 
fear of want are also essential free- 
doms, and on balance the average 
citizen of the northern countries has 
come to enjoy a greater measure of 
actual freedom with greater oppor- 
tunities for a satisfying life. 

The goal pursued by the northern 
peoples is simple, the book concludes. 
They want to make their countries a 
place worth living in for free men and 
women. This includes political free- 
dom with all that this term implies by 
way of civic rights; but it includes 
also social democracy with all that 
this implies by way of broad economic 
and social welfare. To realize this 
goal requires work and increased pro- 
duction; and it requires cooperation in 
a spirit of practical solidarity. Against 
the record of half a century’s efforts 
along these lines, the authors express 
confidence that the five northern coun- 
tries will stand up reasonably well also 
in the future. 
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Three New United Nations Films 


— United Nations films dealing 
with the technical assistance pro- 
gram in Latin America have been re- 
leased. These were filmed in E! Salva- 
dor, Brazil and Chile. The first, Rural 
Nurse, is a two-reel description of a 
health experiment in El Salvador. 

The people of Quezaltepeque were 
surprised one day to see a group of 
young women arrive in their midst. 
They were the advance workers of the 
first rural health program in the area; 
they had trained and worked in the 
capital city, San Salvador. Now they 
were preparing a training school for 
themselves and others who would fol- 
low after them. Quezaltepeque had 
been chosen as headquarters of a 
demonstration area run by the Gov- 
ernment, with the aid of experts from 
the United Nations and some of its 
specialized agencies. The plan was to 
tackle simultaneously problems of 
sanitation, health, food, education and 
living standards, 

Each nurse was allotted a town and 
the rural area around it. One of the 
nurses was called Martha and her 
town was Apopa. Martha was a trained 
nurse-midwife, and when on her ar- 
rival she was asked to help Mrs. 
Rodriguez, who was going to have a 
baby, this was a routine job to her, 
except that conditions were much 
more primitive than those she had 
known in the capital, For the people 
of Apopa it was their first experience 
with the new demonstration project. 

Martha visited the more distant 
parts of her area, which included the 
village of St. Nicholas. From her ex- 
perience it was evident that St. Nicho- 
las needed medical services, and a pro- 
posal to build a clinic was put before 
the Government representatives and 
the United Nations experts. The Gov- 
ernment agreed to provide money and 
building materials and the people of 
St. Nicholas volunteered to build the 
clinic in which Martha would also live. 

There are many other parts of the 
world which need rural nurses, clinics 
and better sanitation. Martha, those 
who trained her and those who work 


on Latin America 


with her are showing the road to fol- 
low. 

Along somewhat similar lines is a 
Brazilian story entitled, The Mothers 
of Acari. This is a one-reel film which 
describes the development of a mater- 
nity project, which is only one of 
many. 

Acari is a small town in the north- 
eastern interior of Brazil, One day the 
doctor, Dr. Odilon Guedes, received a 
call to the house of Dona Ménica 
Dantas, who informed him that she 
wanted his help in organizing mater- 
nity services for mothers or mothers- 
to-be. Dona Ménica had already found 
a small house which would serve as 
the premises for a maternity clinic and 
she went to work at once to prepare 
and furnish it. 

Acari receives little or no rain dur- 
ing half the year. The climate is good 
for cotton and sisal but bad for dairy 
farming. In 1950, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund began distributing 
powdered milk for mothers and chil- 
dren in this part of Brazil. One day 
the first UNICEF milk arrived at Acari 
for Dona Médnica’s clinic. So great 
were the crowds that Dona Ménica 
engaged a girl to help. Her name was 
Otaciana. 

Dr. Guedes was now so busy and 
the clinic so overcrowded that Dona 
Mé6nica appealed for help to build a 
new clinic. Dona Ménica heard from 
the Department of Child Welfare that 
they would provide money for a new 
building. The new clinic, however, 
needed trained staff, and as Otaciana 
had shown promise, Dona Mo6nica 
sent her to learn midwifery in the dis- 
tant town of Campinha Grande. When 
Otaciana came back to Acari she 
found the new maternity clinic al- 
ready built by the Department of Child 
Welfare, and equipped by UNICEF. 

For the people of Acari it was a new 
experience to receive constant care be- 
fore, during and after the birth of their 
babies. Dona Mé6nica had arranged for 
other girls to be trained and there was 
plenty of work for all. This is how 
Acari became one of the two hundred 


places in the northeast of Brazil to 
possess a modern maternity and child- 
welfare clinic. 


The economics of a fishing village 
furnish the theme for The Fishermen 
of Quintay, which shows how United 
Nations technical assistance helped the 
Chilean Government and the village 
people themselves to improve its life. 


Quintay is one of many fishing vil- 
lages on the long coast of Chile. Al- 
though not thirty miles from the city 
of Valparaiso, the fishing folk were so 
isolated they were being left behind 
by progress in other parts of Chile. The 
village produced nothing but fish. 


The Chilean Government decided 
that life in the fishing village must be 
bettered. This decision brought two 
visitors to Quintay: the Chilean In- 
spector of Fisheries and a United Na- 
tions fisheries expert from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, 


Quintay people were anxious for 
progress and willing to play their part, 
but what they could do for themselves 
was limited by lack of money. This 
was part of the problem for the Gov- 
ernment—the fishermen were poor yet 
Chile needed more fish. The United 
Nations expert said that in his own 
country, Denmark, fishermen had 
formed successful cooperatives for 
selling their fish and buying their sup- 
plies. The Inspector agreed this might 
be the way to make it more worth- 
while to be a fisherman, 

Quintay had no building large 
enough for a meeting, but the men 
assembled on the beach. Before the 
meeting was over nearly everyone had 
something to say. When the matter 
was put to the vote the Quintay Co- 
operative came into being. 


This true story tells with humor and 
human interest how life then changed 
in this remote Chilean village. 


All these films are immediately 
available from the Department of Pub- 
lic Information of the United Nations 
and from offical distributors through- 
out the United States. 
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INCE broadcasting plays the part it 

does in the life of peoples today, 
what are the chances of its being used 
more and more on an international 
scale to help to inform people truth- 
fully, to unite and not to divide them? 
Judging from the experience of the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information, the chances are rather 
good. 

Broadcasts in the name of the 
United Nations reach listeners in all 
corners of the earth. This happens al- 
though the United Nations has no 
radio transmitters of its own to carry 
them even outside Headquarters, the 
18-acre plot of international territory in 
New York, let alone to Mexico City, 
Moscow, Buenos Aires and Sydney. 
How can that be, you wonder. It is not 
another technical miracle. The ex- 
planation is not “Broadcasting with- 
out Transmitters,” but “Broadcasting 
through Cooperation.” A handful of 
men and women at Headquarters could, 
by themselves, bring United Nations 
news to only a small number of list- 
eners. As it is, thanks to the practical 
working arrangements with national 
networks and local stations, listeners in 
the great majority of countries can 
hear first-hand reports from the United 
Nations on their own familiar wave- 
lengths. 

What form do these arrangements 
take? As an example, let us choose 
some station to which you tune in most 
often. Its Director and News Editor 
attach a certain importance, we shall 
hope, to news from the United Na- 
tions. If they wish to get it direct, they 
may, for the whole of the year or at 
least during General Assembly ses- 
sions, have a correspondent of their 
own at Headquarters. Besides the 
working space and normal information 
facilities which the Department offers 
him, the Radio Division, using leased 
transmitters, gives the correspondent 
time on the air for sending his voice 
dispatches to be picked up by his own 
station. From these pickups they are 
rebroadcast and come into your home 
on the familiar wavelengths. 

Incidentally, the transmitters used 
are themselves leased from Member 
states, a most valuable form of coop- 
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eration. If your correspondent prefers 
to record his commentaries and his in- 
terviews, he simply makes his record- 
ing in one of the nine United Nations 
studios and asks that it be air mailed 
to his station. 

On the other hand, your favorite 
station may be one of the very many 
which cannot maintain a commenta- 
tor at Headquarters because of ex- 
change difficulties or for other reasons. 
In such a case, the Station Director 
has a problem. But this problem, un- 
like some of his others, can be solved 
in three different ways. 

First, if the language of your coun- 
try happens not to be one of the five 
official languages of the United Na- 
tions—English, French, Chinese, Rus- 
sain and Spanish—a national network 
or station may still arrange to have 
its own correspondent at Headquarters 
under the “guest commentator” plan. 
This means that the Radio Division 
agrees to engage the broadcaster on a 
free-lance contract for translating and 
voicing summaries of United Nations 
news while the national service, for its 
part, agrees to rebroadcast these sum- 
maries. In addition the correspondent 
is given time on the air after his sum- 
mary for his own independent com- 
mentaries on United Nations affairs. 
Here he is of course perfectly free to 
give his own views and those of his 
country’s delegation, whether they sup- 
port or criticize the policies and actions 
of the Organization. 

The best way to preach freedom of 
information is to practise it, A number 
of broadcasting services have accepted 
the “guest commentator” plan. One, in 
fact—Pressens Radioavis of Denmark 
—sent each member of its news staff 
in turn for a spell of duty as a cor- 
respondent at United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

The second solution to the problem 
also brings a man or woman from a 
radio station to the United Nations but 
on a different basis. In the Depart- 
ment of Public Information there are 
some 50 professional posts for radio. 
Several of these are left for short- 
term appointments of one or two years 
enabling broadcasters from various 
Member states to be seconded to the 
United Nations. This year, men from 
Argentina, Australia, France and In- 
donesia are at Headquarters on this 
basis. 

Since there are more than 6,000 
radio stations in the world, the great 


majority of them for one reason or an- 
other are naturally not able at any giver 
time to have either a correspondent 
Or a guest commentator at Headquar- 
ters. If your home station is one of 
these, the third solution may apply. 
Here the Radio Division offers to send 
a station—by short-wave transmitter, 
by land-line or in some cases on disc— 
news summaries and newsreels or fea- 
ture programs, provided your station 
is willing to put them regularly on the 
air. The extent to which this form of 
cooperation has developed can be seen 
from the fact that programs from the 
Department of Public Information in 
one or other of the twenty-four lan- 
guages used are rebroadcast in forty- 
six of the sixty states now Members 
of the United Nations and in twenty 
other countries or territories. 

These programs thus reach untold 
numbers of listeners on their own do- 
mestic wavelengths because of the 
cooperation with the United Nations 
of thousands of men and women—pro- 
gram directors, producers, news editors 
and radio engineers — working in na- 
tional and local broadcasting services 
all around the globe. 

“Words fly,” the Romans used to 
say. Today they fly faster and farther 
than ever. When Madame Pandit 
opened the meetings of the eighth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, her 
voice was heard in Europe and the 
Middle East by way of shortwave 
radio a fraction of a split second be- 
fore it reached the public in the back 
of the Assembly Hall in which she 
spoke. These words that fly out from 
the United Nations, whirling away like 
the seeds from a sycamore, bring the 
same facts and hopes and difficulties 
to rest in countless minds. If the 
thoughts that grow from them keep 
alive in people that determination to 
get rid of the scourge of war, a cause 
to which their representatives pledged 
them in 1945, the three-way coopera- 
tion which brings broadcasts from the 
United Nations into homes around the 
world is not mounting in vain. 

* . * 

Times and wavelengths of broad- 
casts on the United Nations may be 
ascertained from national or local sta- 
tions which carry them. The schedule 
of broadcasts from Headquarters and 
information about transcribed pro- 
grams may be obtained from: The 
Radio Division, United Nations, New 
York, New York. 
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